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and throughout Wisconsin since ' Sa should be useds me harmless 
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America’s Health 
and Pleasure Resorts 


If you are thinking of going somewhere 
: this summer and will call at one of our Rec- 
reation and Information Bureaus, we can give 
you reliable information regarding all kinds of 
summer hotels, as well as farmhouses and 
boarding houses by the hundred, and show you 
how you can save time and money by locating 
at some point reached by the New York 
Central lines. 


Information at our Bureaus is Free. They 
are at 1216 Broadway, corner 3oth street ; 415 
Broadway, corner Canal street; 275 Columbus 
avenue, corner 73d street, New York, and 338 


Fulton street, Brooklyn. s j ‘ “A ROYAL SHAVE.” 


A copy of “America’s Summer Resorts,” 
containing a fine map and a lot of information 
] 7 E ; 
venetian : WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP is the “King of shaving 
sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp by 2 
George H. Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central, Sammgsoaps.” It has been “Crowned with honors” and “Enthroned 


Grand Central Station, New York. J 
in the hearts of shavers,” for nearly three-quarters of a century. 


From some portion of its lines the 
It holds the “Sceptre of supremacy” in every country in 
the world and always assures a “Royal Shave.” 


New York Central Tickets to 


Every Resort in America VY THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 























“ My Crown is in my heart, ’tis called Content.’’—Shakespeare. 





Such a Contentment arises when 
the Family is Protected through Life Insurance in 
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face THE PRUDENTIAL 
f(HAS THE A i aa 3 
‘STRENGTH OF *¢ © Its Participating Policies not only Protect the whole 
GIBRALTAR | "x * Family, but Provide Cash Dividends to the Policy- 
2 a .. be holder as well, thus affording an Excellent Investment. 
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WRITE FOR INFORMATION, DEPT. Y 


& : 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN. President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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EZ TOWN" 


The World's Standard for a Third of a Century 


it cleanses, preserves, beautifies and whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

Put up in neat tin boxes, it is perfect for the dressing table and ideal for traveling. No powder to 
scatter, no liquid to spill or to stain garments. 25c. at all druggists. 

Agencies in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, Ghent, Brussels, Manila, Honolulu and City 
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of Mexico. 
Sold in every country on the globe through the export jobbing houses of New York City. 


C. H. STRONG @ CO., Proprietors CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 














The — of it 


“The Gift of Omission” 


is the great gift of the genius and artist 
—to learn what not to say—what not 
to do—WHAT NOT TO BUY— 
it is a negative way 
of saying a man has 
good judgment in 
selection — at the 
CROSS STORES 
the danger is re- 
duced to a mini- 
mum—it is impos- 
sible to choose a 
useless article, or 
one not in good 
taste. 


Watch 
Fobs 


Black or brown pig- 
skin, with gold 
plated buckles and 
twisted wire mono- 
gram. In any de- 
sign. $5. Also other 
styles at various 
prices. 

One of the many 
snappy (but use- 
ful) articles in 
the Cross line of 
leather goods. 


Our English 
Kit Bags 
carry with them 
an air of care- 
fully observed style which distinguishes 
a traveller at once. More capacious by 
far than a suit case and better form. It 
is an imposition to take a wooden trunk 


























From $18.50 up 


to a country house for a few days when 
a Kit Bag serves the purpose. Carries 
dress clothes and an everyday supply 
as well. 74 to 28 inches long. 


The Cross Legging 


of pigskin, porous and cool, is used by 
English Army officers and has become 
most popular in America walking, shoot- 
ing, golfing and riding. Fastens with 
two buc kles—made of one piece moulded 
to the leg—always sold at $10.00 but the 


introduction price of 
is still maintained. $6.50 


"In ordering state measure- 
ment round calf, largest 
part, and your full height. 


Also Hunting Boot Sets, 
consisting of Boot Hooks and 
Trouser Pusher, Driving 
Whips, Riding Whips, Hunt- 
ing Crops, Bonnet Boxes, 
Shirt Boxes, Hat Boxes, Suit 
Cases, Holdalls, Old English 
Sporting Prints, Brush Racks, 
Crop Racks, Own Make 
French Briar Pipes, Mac- 
kenzie and Biltor Patent 
Cartridge Pipes, French Briar 
Pipes in Sets with Cases, 
Tobacco Pouches, Golf Bags, 
English Walking Sticks, 
Scarf Pins. 








Request us to send by mail de- 
’ seriptive and illustrative booklet 
of CROSS leather goods. 











MARK CROSS CO. 


253 Broadway, New York 


BOSTON LONDON 
20 Summer St. 97 New Bond St., W. 
























A Real Comfort 


Dusty, begrimed, perspiring travelers 


FIND THAT 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


CLEANSES, SOOTHES, REFRESHES AND 


QUICKLY ALLAYS IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 











THE DANGER 


OF ACCIDENTS 


is always present. Better 
take out an 


Accident Policy 


in the 


Insurance Company 
It guarantees a weekly 
income while disabled 
and a stated sum in case 
of death or mutilation. 


Ghe 
TRAVELERS 
Life Policies 


are guaranteed as to net 
cost and all results. 
There are also other ad- 
vantages in a TRAVELERS 
Life Policy. 
Write for interesting literature. 
Agents in every town. 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn, 
(Founded 1863) 
















































THE CROWN ING TRIUMPH 


of a long and successful career— 
THE NEW b S 
TANDARD 
nos Remington F7""., 
The Always-Best Typewriter made better yet. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 










































ROUND TRIP 


First-class tickets from Chicago on 
sale August 2 to 8; corresponding 
rates from other points. Liberal 
return limits. Special excursion 
rates on all other days. 


THE 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN w THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago daily 8.00 p. m.; less 
than three days en route; the “Pacific 
Express” at 10.00 a. m. daily, and the 
“California Express’ at 11.30 p. m. 
daily. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


Full information from any ticket agent. 









































(A PERFECT FIGURE IN MAN OR WOMAN) 


IS A SYMBOL OF HEALTH 


If the spine and shoulders are correct and natural in shape, the spinal 
cord (the nervous center of the body) will not be affected. If shoulders 
are stooped and back or abdomen weak they should have the support of 
some appliance that is simple, light, cool, c -omfortable, strong, durable, 
easily adjusted and not detected when worn. 


THE MODEL FORM APPLIANCE 


combines all the above requirements, besides it is cheap, promotes a 
shapely figure and graceful carriage. Medical experts have pro 
nounced this Model Form Appliance and A Si ar 

perior to any Brace in existence, for weak 
ting or standing. For cases of rupture of the abdom fos w 


























of ‘natural movements of the body so iat as they 
rection of deformity. May be worn with or without a corset, or if 
desired ean be combined so that it cannot be detected when worn and will not 
\ look different than an ordinary corset, as shown by illustration. It is a restful 
boon to clerks, saleswomen, bookkeepers, stenographers and all whose avocations 
tend to irritate, tire or weaken the back. It is of inestimable benefit to fast-grow- 
ing boys and girls, for under its influence they develop into model-formed men 
and women. We make it to measurement and send it anywhere, charges prepaid. 




















We guarantee satisfaction or refund the money. Write for our booklet on the support of the human body in weakness and detormity 
All correspondence with us is free and invited. The information (based on large and long experience) which we can impart regarding any 
bodily weakness or deformity will cost nothing and may do you much and lasting good. Philo Burt Mfg. Co., 64 7th St., Jamestown, N. 















The Inner Man 


A. delightful surprise, a charm 
to the palate and cheer and 
comfort to the inner man is 
found -in the perfection of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Its secret is: 


It Gratifies 


and 


Always Satisties 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE SUDDEN ILLNESS OF KING EDWARD 


N TUESDAY, JUNE 24, TWO DAYS BEFORE THE 
date set for the Coronation, it was suddenly announced 

in London that the ceremony would be indefinitely postponed 
because of the serious illness of the King. The news was a 
great shock, for the principal London papers had not even 
hinted that King Edward was seriously indisposed. One of 
the ‘‘popular’’ newspapers, it is true, had announced that 
his condition aroused grave anxiety, but the report was not 
believed and the preparations for the Coronation, including 
the rehearsals at Westminster Abbey, went on to the very 
moment when the surgeons announced that an operation was 
necessary. The disease was diagnosed as perityphlitis. On 
this side of the water it would be called appendicitis. And 
as sometimes, even often, happens, the first opinions were 
doubtful. The operation was the one so often performed in 
our hospitals. In the cases of young people with strong re- 
cuperative powers and healthy hearts, this operation is usually 
successful when the aseptic conditions are perfect. But in 
spite of the fact that the operation is lightly performed by 
nearly every American surgeon—and especially by nearly 
every young American surgeon—twenty times a year, and 
recovery is usual, it is never trivial, and in the case of a man 
of advanced years and impaired strength it is commonly 
fatal, The King of England has not ‘‘taken good care of 
himself,’’ as the saying is, He has always preferred the 
gentle Continental translations of the burly English sports to 
the originals. He has ever taken his pleasures in the kingly 
manner, and the state of his general health made him liable to 
any of the numerous and disastrous sequele of the operation. 
The news was a great disappointment and a great sorrow 
to the English people. They feel a personal affection for the 
man as well as an unshaken loyalty to the King. The com- 
mon saying, that if Great Britain should ever become a 
republic the first President would be Edward VII., is no 


. exaggeration. But, leaving their sentimental attachment out 


of the question, they are bereaved in a practical way. The 
last three years has been a period of keen deprivation for 
the people. The Boer War, the Queen’s death, the depres- 
sion of trade, had combined to gloom the nation, and it is 
only recently that they have succeeded in shaking off the 
superstitious feeling that the luck of England had passed. 
The war was over and the King was to be crowned amid a 
scene of splendor out of which even the familiar hands of 
modern journalism could not rub the high colors of romance. 
But the day of rejoicing was short-lived. The doctors’ bul- 
letin curtly put an end to the festivities, and, instead of 
swarming to Westminster to see a king crowned, people 
gathered without the walls of Buckingham Palace to 
hearken after whispers from the chamber of a poor, death- 
sick man. In this country the sympathy of the public has 
been manifested with every mark of sincerity. The people 
of the United States have always felt that he, like his father 
before him, was genuinely friendly to this country, and they 
know that on one occasion, while he was Prince of Wales, 
he used his great influence to quiet the old Tory hatred that 
threatened to involve the two nations in a disastrous war. 
His attitude during the Venezuelan controversy will be re- 
called with gratitude by all Americans. 

Severe chagrin may have been felt by many of the thou- 
sands who had been looking forward to the unique doings 
promised for the closing days of June. Yet those who resent 
this interference of fate with their hopes should be consoled 
when they reflect that, come what may, the coronation of a 
British king stands within more or less immediate sight. And 
far from all the elaborate preparations for the Seventh Ed- 
ward’s formal enthronement having been made in vain, their 
essentials will certainly figure in the approaching coronation, 
whosesoever it may be. 





R. CLEVELAND AND MR. HILL, STRANGERS 

once, have come together on a public platform in New 
York, interchanged compliments and prophesied victory for 
a harmonized party. Harmony in this case seems to mean 
the effacement of Mr. Bryan. Mr. Bryan, to whom this 
sacritice does not appeal, has retorted with an exceptionally 
tierce attack on the two Eastern men, particularly on Mr. 
Cleveland, although he compliments Mr. Hill’s smoothness 
by remarking that the ex-Senator is the more dangerous of 
the two. As for Mr. Cleveland, ‘‘his Administration, instead 
of being a fountain of Democracy, sending pure and refresh- 
ing streams, became a stagnant pool from whose waters foul 
vapors arose, poisonous to those who lingered near... . 
Having debauched his party, he gtabbed it to prevent its 
return to the paths of virtue.’’ And this is harmony! 


HE CITY OF PATERSON IN NEW JERSEY HAS 

suffered harm to its geod name because of the activity of 
a small group of anarchists who live there. Bresci, the man 
who killed King Humbert, came from Paterson, The anarch- 
ists have taken advantage of the strike in the silk mills to 
exploit their pernicious doctrines, and now the authorities of 
Paterson have determined to rid the place of the agitators. 
McQueen, one of their leaders, has been arrested. He is an 
old Hyde Park hand and has been used to seeing his out- 
pourings evaporate under the eyes of indulgent London 
policemen. There is a surprise in store for him when he 
faces a cross New Jersey jury inspired with the ambition to 
uphold the grim terrors of Jersey justice. No one will feel 
very sorry for him or for any other anarchist who falls under the 
lash of the law. But there is danger that the old bogie of a 
widespread anarchist conspiracy will be overworked, Wide- 
spread anarchist conspiracies, if they exist at all, live only in 
the imaginations, fears or selfish purposes of portions of the 
public. Probably all the professed anarchists in this country 
would not fill a small hall. The Red Terror is as mythical as 
the Man on Horseback, who, some imaginative persons think, 
is waiting around the corner every time a regiment is added 
to the army. The police are well able to cope with any 
“‘uprising.’? There is always danger, in the exaggeration of 
the power of the reds, that the fear which is the mother of 
oppression will work injustice to men who, far from being 
anarchists, are seeking what they believe to be their rights 
in a perfectly orderly and lawful manner. 





E CAN NEVER TIRE OF HEARING ABOUT MR. 

J. Pierpont Morgan’s purchases. Within the memory 
of the newspaper reader—which is not longer than six 
months—this great man has bought a remarkable Titian, a 
piece of tapestry that was hung in Westminster Abbey for 
the crowning of the King, a steamship line, thirty-two books 
printed by Caxton, a steel company, a collection of rare pub- 
lications ‘by the late William Morris and a railway by the 
early John W. Gates. These are the chronicled purchases. 
What others unknown to the world are recorded in Mr, 
Morgan’s private books we would not dare to guess. The 
published list. ought to give range to the envy of persons of 
every degree of taste. Some would like the Titian, the tap- 
estry, the Caxton books and the Morris editions, while others 
would prefer the steamships and the railway. Eventually, 
we suppose, most of these valuables will find their way to 
this country; but we tremble for Europe. What has it left 
but a few galleries at Florence, Venice, Rome, Vienna, Mu- 
nich, Dresden, Paris, London, a few million pictures and 
sculptures, a few billion books? Those who are interested 
in the doings of the great will be glad to know that Mr. 
Morgan is enjoying good health, reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


N THE LAST WEEK OR TWO THE EASTERN NEWS- 

papers have printed a good many homilies, from ladies and 
gentlemen who emulate, but at a respectful distance, the late 
Ruth Ashmore, on the death of a young girl of respectable 
parentage in a small Long Island village. It is not necessary 
to go into the details of the case except to say that the story 
of the downfall of this wayward child of seventeen is one to 
make honest men and women justly impatient of the lax pa- 
rental discipline that invited the catastrophe. But what is to 
be done to prevent these dreadful occurrences? Must we 
abandon the comfortable theory that American girls can look 
out for themselves and that the American man is still chival- 
rous in the protection of innocence? Must we, after all these 
years of boasting, give up the fight shamefully and acknowl- 
édge the wisdom of the system that cages a young French 
girl behind bars of parental authority to the day of her mar- 
riage? Perhaps the gentle journalists have taken too melan- 
choly a view of the situation. We are prepared to believe 
that the Long Island tragedy is as exceptional in its begin- 
nings as.it is horrible in its conclusion and to go on trusting 
to the virtue of American daughters and the wisdom of 
American mothers. The only alternative would be to seek 
a remedy from Ruth Ashmore. We scorn her imitators, who 
are, you may be sure, nearly all men, and bachelors. But 
Ruth Ashmore is dead. 








APTAIN DAYTON’S COURT OF INQUIRY CEN- 

sured the officers of the Chicago who were locked up in 
Venice and ordered a court-martial for three of them; Ad- 
miral Crowninshield upset the recommendation and censured 
Captain Dayton because he took no action to promote the 
release of the prisoners, ‘‘who suffered revolting indignities 
during the period of their confinement.’ So an unpleasant 
episode ends. The conduct of the officers was reprehensible 


—very. They disturbed the quiet of the Square of St. 
Mark’s, frightened the pigeons out of their wits, startled 
the bell-ringers in the blue and gold clock- tower, made the 
crystal eyes of the lion pop out, upset the small tables at 
which the languorous swells of Venice sip their vermouth 
and otherwise conducted themselves in a manner that showed 


vivacity and independence. Moreover, they punched the 
Venetian burghers and the gendarmes as no Venetian has 
ever been punched before. On the other hand, they didn’t 


know the language, they certainly were knocked about a 
good deal by amateur servants of the law, and while under 
arrest were subjected to gross indignities in that wicked old 
prison to which the Bridge of Sighs is attached. In a word, 
it would be hard to conceive of such treatment except, pos- 
sibly, in the case of Italian officers in the hands of New York 
policemen. Still, most of our readers will argue with Admi- 
ral Crowninshield that they have been punished enough. 
Captain Dayton certainly did very little for them, and the 
consul at Venice—a Mr. Johnson—no more than would arise 
from the duties of his office untainted by any sympathy fer 
the strenuous habits of an American drunk. There was 
never too much Johnson in the proceedings at any point. 
They—and the service—might have been saved much scan- 
dal if proper representations had been made to the Italian 
authorities. Some Americans in Venice at the time expected 
the Chicago to pepper the Doge’s palace with 6-inch shells, 
The presence of ten Italian torpedo boats and three cruisers at 
the mouth of the lagoon did not abash these valiant patriots. 





HE BRITISH CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 

has decided to reduce by one-half the proposed import 
duty on Indian corn, This will reduce by so much the effee- 
tiveness of the Liberal outery against the government's reve 
nue project, which they profess to regard as the entering 
wedge of a protective policy. But the rest of the duty re- 
mains to rage over, and in any case they still have that 
hunger for office which we are assured by great statesmen 
is the prolific parent of principles. 





ORD CHARLES BERESFORD, AN IRISHMAN OF 

sorts and a sailor with the frankness of his profession and 
the forensic ability of his race, has been saying sharp things 
about the Brit:sh navy in Parliament, where he sits as Con- 
servative member for Woolwich. His special observation 
leads him to the conclusion that the Admiralty ‘doesn’t know 
its own vile business,’’ for he finds that the Mediterranean 
fleet is insufficient to meet the emergency of a sudden war, 
that in the all-important matter of coal supply the Admiralty 
and the fleets are working at cross purposes, that a part of 
the navy is manned ‘‘in skeleton,’’? and soon. A few Con- 
tinental critics have rather hoped than believed that the 
British navy was stronger in the fears of Britain’s enemies 
than in the knowledge of experts. If a system is weak in 
one place it is not likely to be strong in another, and the 
catastrophe in South Africa showed what a military policy 
of patch and mend, of pinch and waste, of favoritism and 
boudoir control, could do for one arm of the national defence, 
The failure of the navy in a crisis would be inconceivably 
more disastrous; it would invite the deluge. Perhaps the 
hard-hitting Irishman may compel a genuine reform of the 
system. More likely not, for a policy of ‘*muddle along and 
trust to luck”’ is popular in England. The feverish agitation 
for the reform of the army came to nothing except where the 
redoubtable Kitchener, as a measure of self-salvation, adopted 
measures that have made him an object of hatred among the 
smart military men in London. 





HE IRRIGATION BILL RECENTLY PASSED BY 

Congress ought to be a great blessing to the far West 
if the work is properly done. The money derived from the 
sales of public lands in the ‘‘arid and semi-arid’’ States— 
amounting at present to $2,500,000—will be used for this 
purpose. The bill was framed under the personal direction 
of the President, who devoted a good deal of space in his 
first message to irrigation, There was considerable opposi- 
tion, some of it based on the broad principle that improve- 
ments of this nature are best left to private enterprise and 
some on the narrow theory that it is unfair to tax the Eastern 
farmer in order to build up a competitor in his market. But 
very few people west of the Rocky Mountains who know the 
extent of the territory that now needs only ‘‘water and good 
society”’ to make it fruitful and prosperous will see the force 
of these objections. Private water companies, very often 
working in the most primitive and wasteful way, have re- 
deemed millions of acres; a scientific irrigation sclleme, with 
$50,000,000 behind it. ip twenty years ought to add an 
empire to the country. 
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KING EDWARD AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA IN STATE ATTIRE 


The robes of state worn by King Edward and Queen Alexandra are of dazzling magnificence. Over the field-marshal’s uniform, resplendent with many 


orders, His Majesty wears a wide, flowing mantle of crimson-purple silk velvet, lined and edged with real ermine. 


Halfway over this mantle falls a 
deep ermine cape. 


The Queen wears a similar -vesture, less ample than that of her consort. Across her shoulder is the ribbon of the 


Garter under ropes and clusters of diamonds and pearls 
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KING EDWARD THE SEVENT 


By SIR GEORGE ARTHUR, BART. 


BUT SIR GEORGE ARTHUR’S 


THIS ARTICLE WAS RECEIVED JUST BEFORE 
BEING BY NO MEANS OF MERELY PASSING INTEREST, 


English tongue the-Coro- 

nation of the. head of the 
British Empire is the theme of 
the hour. While the function 
itself, ornate with ceremonial and 
rich with antique tradition, ap- 
peals to our sense alike of the 
beautiful and of the historically 
appropriate, the personality of the 
central figure in this splendid 
pageant must enhance the inter- 
est and enthusiasm which such 
an occasion is sure to call forth. 
The reason is not far to seek. For 
over forty years King Edward has 
identified himself with,and in many 
instances has inaugurated, every 
social movement likely to further 
the welfare or promote the hap- 
piness of the English people. His 
part has been no easy one to play. 
The. first. English-speaking gentle- 
man in the world and heir-appar- 
ent to an pnrivalled Empire, he 
had beén content. hitherto to rank 
simply as“‘primus inter'pares’”’of 
the millions of subjects who owned 
his august.mother’s sway. 

Probably never before—certain- 
ly-not ‘im. the annals of English 
history has ithe: distinguished 
yet -strietly’ subordinate position 
of, the heir to the throne been so 
happily filled,*Jt'is by no means 
the least of “King Edward’s unde- 
“niable qualifiéations to réign, that 
through his* ‘Tong: period of proba- 
tion he ‘was first to obey. 
iven in the’ Breat Cordnation 
‘ ceremony itself it is an opeti secret 
that. he subordinated certain per- 
sofial’ prediléctions to the wishes 

, of. his people and the authority of 
his ecclesiastical advisers. 

It. is hardly. too much to say 
that the. King’s ‘careem has been 
watched with almost eqiial inter- 

, est onf*bottr sidés of the Atlantic. 
The*American people have been 
“forward to give ran credit, to the 
British Prince’s desire. to be 
abréast of all ‘that. is.good in.an 
age Of | pfogress ; nor have they 
failed to recognize how much his 
tact and good sense have done 
to bind closely English and Ameri- 
can sympathies, To them, there- 
fore, his formal. inauguration as 
the chief ruler of.a great nation 
to whom they are closely knit by 
ties of race, of language, of litera- 
. ture,’ of ‘religion, of a common 
stock of social and political ideals, 
was an “occasion fratight with 
deep’ interest, perhaps not un- 
mixed with a measure of | self- 
cofigratulation. 


iS THE CORONATION. CERE- 
MONY AN ANACHRONISM? 


The question may perhaps occur 
to the strictly practical mind, how 
far even ul impressive ceremony 
such as the English King’s Coro- 
nation is not somewhat of an 
anachronism. Albeit with a his- 
tory reaching back to remote ages, 
can it justify its survival on any 

round save that of sentiment? 
f modern modes of thought 
have not evacuated it of all mean- 
ing, is it possible to attach any 
significanée to this doubtless bril- 
liant and picturesque symbolism 
which shall not do violence to the 
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KING EDWARD’S SUDDEN ILLNESS. 


political heliefs and present-day convictions of a free and self- 
governing community? Must not the very ideas which under- 
lie the forms and inspire the formulas of a king’s coronation 
be‘of necessity in essential and emphatic antagonism to the 
accepted principles of popular government? As an accurate 
reproduction of old-world pomp and pageantry the thing may 
not be devoid of a certain value. But, while the artist de- 
lights in its picturesqueness and the archeologist in its air of 
antiquity, can the practical politician of the twentieth century 
afford to regard it otherwise than as antiquated? 

Questions such as these are perfectly fair and entirely rele- 
vant, and the answers to them may seem to light up some ob- 
scure corners of a much-discussed subject. 

Of the many points to be noted about the coronation of a 
British monarch one stands out foremost. It is above all else 
a religious act of supreme solemnity. It is a pact made be- 
tween King and People, with an appeal for the divine sanc- 
tion. The people are formally asked—as their forefathers 
were asked far back in ages before ever the English race had 
janded on these islands at all—whether they accept and recog- 
nize as their ruler the king now presented to them. The 
estates of the realm, through their representatives, signify 
their acceptance by loud shouts, This preliminary to the 
Coronation is no empty form, It is a valued reminder of 
the fact that for one and a half thousand years in Eng- 
iand, and for no one can tell how many centuries previ- 
ous to their coming to Britain, the English haye~constantly 
and strenuously claimed their rights as freemen. With eritire 
truth they may declare, ‘‘We never were in bondage to any 
nun,.”’. The tyrannies by which they may-new-and again 
have been oppressed were always fiercely and successfully 
resisted, and can only rank as passing incidents in the 
national. career. 
earlier which gave birth to Magna Charta, were really a 
return to a more primitive condition of things. 


RELIGIOUS SOLEMNITY AND HISTORIC SIGNIFI- 
CANCE. 


The first preliminary to the King’s Coronation being ‘duly 
accomplished, and the people having thus freely accepted and 
pledged their obedience to their sovereign, it next devolves on 
the latter to take up his share of the’great\pact. This is per- 
formed with every circumstance of’ religious solemnity, the 
oath being administered by the Church in the person of:one 
of her chief. officers, the Archbishop of Cauiterbury. 

Then follows what our forefathers termed the ‘‘Sacring,’’ 
or Consecration, of the King, by his unction with, oil after 
the manner of the kings of the Old Testament; his assump- 
tion of symbolical robes, his investiture with the various 
regalia, the. placing of the crown on his..head,.and. his en- 
thronization—a series of significant acts performed to the 
accompaniment of prayers for the divine blessing. 

To Englishmen such a survival of the past as the Service 
for the Hallowing and Crowning of their King, with.all its 
ancient pomp and circumstance, is no dark or dumb cere- 
mony. It is eloquent in its significance. It speaks to them 
of the inspiring glories of the past, of the arduous but noble 
tasks of*the present, of the high hopes and aspirations of 
the future. It bears witness to the unbroken continuity of the 
realm of Kdward the Confessor, who:refounded Westminster 
Abbey, and of Edward Plantagenet, who intrusted to it the 
Stone of Destiny, with the extended domain of Edward the 
Seventh, who in*that same church and seated on that very 
stone, it is;Britain’s hope to see anointed and crowned King 
of England. 

To the modern mind the whole tenor of the Coronation 
ceremony and many of its details may possibly seem to savor 
too muchjof the idea of ‘‘Divine Right,’’ which to a great.ex- 
tent was the bone of. contention during the Civil War of the 
seventeenth century. To us of this age, however, it is possi- 
ble to take a wider view of the great question that divided 
Purifan and ‘Cavalier.’ “We, in the light of experience, can 
perceive the entire -truth of which the Royalist and the 
Parliamentarian each saw Only a part. The objectives for 
the sake of which they fought and died were, on the one 
hand, the paramount claim of the civil ruler to the obedience 
of his subjects, and, on the other, the indefeasible right of 
the individual to enjoy civil and religious liberty. 

In these days we have attained to a synthesis of these two 
principles, once regarded as antagonistic but now accepted as 
merely different aspects of the ideal citizenship. We see now 
that the old doctrine of Divine Right was too narrow. We 
realize the divine obligation of all political duty and the 
divine sanction of all political right. The President and 
Congress of the United States claim the obedience of Ameri- 
can citizeus by a right as divine as that which Englishmen 


BRITISH SOVEREIGN. 


The later assertions of .liberties, like the. 


IS OF GREAT VALUE, BECAUSE, 
TO OUR READERS UNABRIDGED 


PAPER 
WE THEREFORE PRESENT IT 


attribute to the sovereign of their realms, when, .stamping 
their coins with his image, they add the superscription which 
proclaims him as ruling Dei gratia. 

AS TO THE DIVINE RIGHT OF RULERS 

From this point of view it will be evident that a king reigns 
Dei gratia and by Divine Right none the less because he is a 
Constitutional monarch, The idea that Divine Right is neces- 
sarily connected with autocracy is a misconception founded on 
a partial survey of historic facts. The true antithesis lies be- 
tween Right and Might. The justly execrated system of ab- 
solutist rule founded on might alone is the one inseparably 
associated with the names of Oliver Cromwell, Nupoleon 
Bonaparte, and their léss distinguished imitators. 

The King whom the Church crowns in Westminster Abbey 
is no autocrat. The whole service is.a standing protest against 
physical force as a basis of kingly power, and it, bears couclu- 
sive testimony to the fact that the Constitutional , principle, 
though it has had to be finally vindicated at a réceut; period 
of English history, is as old as the realm itself. 

That deadliest foe to the ancient liberties of the people, the 
feudal system, was a foreign importation entirely discordant 
with the spirit of Britain’s traditions. Hardly had free- 
dom begun to reassert itself under the early Pianiageuets 
than the Wars of the Roses and the Black Death effectually 
prepared the way for Tudor tyranny—the former ruining the 
nobles, the latter entailing economic changes which impover- 
ished the peasantry and reduced the power of the clergy nu- 
merically and morally. 

Tudor tyranny, owing to these causes, met with no opposi- 
tion, the. resettlement of the relations between crown and 
people being left as a legacy of strife for the ensuing, cen- 
tury.. That settlement has, ever since, down to the present 
day, been subjected.to various revisions aud modifications, 
These have been aceomplished, partly by definite enactments, 
but more usually by a gradual, automatic, at times almost im- 
perceptible, evolutionary process. More than, one of the most 
drastic political changes are actually still unacknowledged by 
the Jaw of the realm. A notable illustration of this curious 
featuré.of the political system is the fact that the Cabinet, 
which during the last century has developed its power toa 
startling extent, is, as such, unknown to the British Consti- 
tution, while the all-important office of Prime Minister is 
equally unrecognized by law, and enjoys neither official 
precedence nor official remuneration. 

The-conclusion seems, then, to be fully justitied that the 
service for the King’s Consecration, which has come down 
through the, centuries. unaltered in its main features, ex- 
hibits a theoryof monarchical government in perfect har- 
mony with the oldest and best traditions of ‘the Knglish 
nation, and not out of touch with present- -day facts and 
moderp conyictions, 

Many an American .citizém reveres the old country as the 
home of his*ancegtors and’ claims to’share in the heri- 
tage of its memories." Between the two branches Of the 
English-speaking race there exists a community of political 
ideas which speaks of a community of racial origin. It is 
not merely that their respective constitutional systems bear 
a close:similarity,in -point of form. In the spirit from which 
those forms derive their vitality there is absolute identity. 


AND AMERICAN COMMUNITY OF POLITI- 
CAL IDEAS 

Popular liberties are not to be secured merely by imitating 
the political machinery-of a:free people. ' There may be found 
republics, whicli»are: continually the victims of internal up- 
heavals and the prey of tyrannical dictatorships. There are 
constitutional monarchies whose debates are accentuated by 
the hurling of inkpots and epithets and whose Parliaments 
are torn by turbulence and aoomed to deadlock. 

The British and American peoples alone seem to possess 
the secret of popular government, They know the 
word that gives admission to the enjoyment of real freedom. 
They share together in a pre-eminent degree that genius o1 
capacity for self-government which alone renders a constitu- 
tional régime workable. ‘The differences in their methods of 
attaining their common aim only leud the greater emphasis to 
their unity in the one essential, 

Those differences have their origin in diversity of cireum- 
stances. America found it possible at the commencement of 
her career as a new nation to reduce her Constitution to writ- 
ing. In the old country the Constitution has been the fruit of 
a gradual growth. It has been molded by usage and worked 
by compromise. It is unwritten and undefined, The problem 


BRITISH 


pass- 


‘for British statesmen has always been and still is how to adapt 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 10) 
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At the Age of Six At the Time of his Visit to America 


At his Desk In Fancy Dress 


Early in his Marriage 
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At Baden-Baden At the Opening of Parliament At Homburg 
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Their Majesties and Grandchildren 
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The Lord Mayor of London 
Copyright 1902 by Lendon Stereoscopic Co. 
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The Queen in Royal Costume The King and Queen in Robes of State The Queen in Court Dress 
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This latest photograph of King Edward VII. in civil dress presents many points of contemporaneous human interest. It shows that he bears his sixty years 
surprisingly well. The details of his costume, though marked by tasteful simplicity, take on importance and distinction as having the cachet of the first 
English gentleman in the world, for half a century “the glass of fashion and the mold of form’ in matters of masculine wearing apparel 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 7) 





ions to modern conditions. The very elasticity by 
i y are enabled to do this with any measure of success 
would be nearly unattainable under a written Constitution. 


PREROGATIVES AND POWER OF THE CROWN 
Hence it is not even possible to lay down in set form the 


exact prerogatives of the Crown or the precise limitations of 
its power. It is easier to describe what the sovereign actually 
does than to state what he has a right to do, In theory he 
might be said to perform every function of government, for 


iis me every piece of legislation is enacted and every 


} 
execulive ict is done 





Much—prebably most—of the work 

personally performed by the monarch is wisely hidden from 
blic view. Not a despatch connected with either colonial 
foreign affairs leaves or enters England without being 
submitted to the King. Queen Victoria summarily dismissed 
Lord Palmerston from the Foreign Office for presuming to 
alter a despatch after it had received her tinal sanction. Not 
an important step is taken by Ministers without consulting the 
Sovereign, t may be remembered that Disraeli and Glad- 
stone at it times testified to the immense help which 
Queen Vict s advice afforded to her Ministers. Her au- 
thority alone prevented war with the United States in 1861]. 


THE BRITISH THRONE’S INFLUENCE OVER 
NATIONAL DESTINIES 
It might have been anticipated that the Crown would suffer 
diminution of its authority by the upgrowth and extension of 


popular power. The result, however, has proved far other- 
wise. The occupant of the British throne has in recent years 
acquired a kind and a degree of influence over the national 
destinies as novel as it is noteworthy. 

The last quarter of a century of English history has witnessed 
a far-reaching though silent change. To Queen Victoria b:- 
longs the distinction of having laid broad and deep an entirely 
new foundation of kingly rule. Every competent observer can 
testify that the hereditary monarchy has of late years become 
more strongly rooted than ever in the affections of the people. 

That the renewal of confidence in the hereditary principle 
should have coincided with the growth of the British democ- 
racy is surely a very striking and significant phenomenon, Of 
the fact itself there can be no question whatever. Both the 
Crown and the House of Lords—the two non-popular and 
hereditary elements in the British Imperial Legislature— 
occupy at this moment a higher position in public estima- 
tion than at any previous period. 
RENEWAL OF CONFIDENCE IN THE HEREDITARY 

PRINCIPLE 

The Crown, like the hereditary House of Parliament, finds 
at the present moment its credit more firmly established and 
its constitutional functions more highly valued than was the 
case in former times. Doubtless the increasing burden of re- 
sponsibility borne by the British people renders them propor- 
tionately anxious for the guidance and leadership of men not 
only competent but independent. Lord Beaconsfield always 
contended that the British aristocratic class, including the 


‘*squirearchy,’’ on the whole reflects with singular accuracy 
the state of national opinion. He maintained in effect that 
the terms ‘‘representative’’ and ‘‘elective’’ are not neces- 
sarily synonymous. He said that a great landowner or 
county magnate, brought up from the first to manage affairs 
and to deal with men, and living all his life among his neigh- 
bors, is at least as likely to know their minds and to feel their 
feelings as a stranger hailing from adistance. This represen- 
tutive character belongs superlatively to the Sovereign. 

The power which the King wields to-day is that which 
springs from responsibility and duty done. The British 
nation appreciates the assiduity, the wisdom, the many-sided 
sympathy which King Edward brings to the discharge of 
duties often difficult but evidently to him never irksome. 

To the people of the whole British dominions their Imperial 
Unity is symbolized by and centred in the person of the King, 
as the march of eventsreveals to them their imperial destinies 
and summons them to the fulfilment of their imperial obliga- 
tions. The enthusiasm of Britons for their world-wide Em- 
pire is in great measure due to the knowledge that the Sov- 
ereign under whose auspices the great task of unification 
must be wrought is wholly worthy of the throne he fills—a 
throne which, to quote Mr. Gladstone is ‘‘the most 
illustrious in the world, from its history and associations, 
from its legal basis, from the weight of the cares it brings, 
from the loyal love of the people, and from the unparalleled 
opportunities it gives in so many ways and in so many regions 
of doing good to the almost countless numbers whom the 
Almighty has placed beneath the sceptre of England.”’ 
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HAT is the Irish question? It 1s the eternal iucom- 

W patibility that exists between a slow, conscien- 

tious, Protestant Anglo-Saxon race and a quick- 

witted, Celtic Roman Catholic race, with different character- 

istics, different ideas, different traditions, different aims, 

different Churches, and last, and not least, a different seuse 
of humor. “ 

It is the misfortune of the two races that they are geo- 
graphically compelled to live together, though they are sepa- 
rated by a belt of stormy ocean. That, as far as I know, is 
the elementary view of the Irish question, and, naturally, the 
point of view into which it has recently resolved itself is 
mainly the question of Irish government. 

Five years ago this with other questions were looming 
large, but since that time many lave disappeared and others 
have completely changed their aspect. Of those that hive 
completely changed their aspect the one that has undergone 
the most remarkable transformation is that which is called 
the Irish question. Irish government is the cause for which 
Mr. Gladstone made the great sacrifice of his life and of his 
remaining years. What are the changes that have taken 
place in the Irish question since 1896? 


WHERE MR. GLADSTONE FAILED 

In the first place, Mr. Gladstone’s bills, the bills of 1886 
and 1893, are by universal acknowledgment dead and buried. 
I do not think that any one will deny that fact. Their being 
dead and buried casts no reflection on the great man who 
brought them forward or on those who were associated with 
him. It was a large and generous effort that; rendered neces- 
sary in part by the irresistible trend of events, and rendered 
necessary in the main by the fact that the Tory Government 
of 1885 had refused to ask for the renewal of those powers 
which Mr, Gladstone and Lord Spencer deemed necessary for 
the government of Ireland; and therefore Mr, Gladstone and 
those who were with him had no other alternative in endeav- 
oring to meet the just demand of Ireland in so far as it could 
be rendered congruous with the supremacy of Parliament and 
the unity of the Empire. But, however that may be, no one 
denies that these bilis are dead. 

Also, no one will deny, I think, that what was beyond the 
skill of Mr. Gladstone himself, with all his ability and all his 
euthusiasm, who had tried both alternatives in his scheme of 
including the Irish members in Parliament and of excluding 
the Irish members from Parliament—no one will deny that, 
where Mr. Gladstone had failed, with all his advantages in 
framing a plan, it is not likely that anybody will be able to 
succeed, 


SEPARATION OF IRISH AND LIBERAL PARTIES 


The second point in which the Irish question has been 
modified by the course of events is in the dissolution of the 
alliance between the Irish and the Liberal party. I do not at- 
tach very great importance to that circumstance. I do not 
know, I cannot define, how close that alliance ever was. I 
do not know if there was ever a formal compact in the mat- 
ter. But, at any rate, the fact is there. The Irish have 
both by declaration and by vote indignantly repudiated any 
connection with the Liberal party; and, for my part, I be- 
lieve that they have acted wisely in their own interests and 
wisely in the interests of the Liberal party. 


HOME RULE ON COUNTY GOVERNMENT BASIS 

The third point on which the Irish question has been modi- 
fied in those five years is the most important to my mind of 
all—that is, that the Government have settled the question so 
far as they are concerned on a basis of county local govern- 
ment. When the question of Home Rule first arose in the 
autumn of 1885 there were some, of whom I was one, who 
wished to see the question settled on that very basis. 
We wished to see a system of local government introduced for 
England, for Scotland and for Ireland, so that there should 
be no more cry of the inequality of condition under which 
Ireland labored, but that Ireland should be in all respects 
the same as England, Scotland and Wales. We were con- 
vinced that that was not possible, and for two reasons. In 
the first place, it would in no degree meet the Irish demand, 
and, in the next place, it would be more obnoxious than a 
central authority to that party which is known as the loyalist 
party in Ireland, and who, it was said, would have preferred 
a Parliament in Dublin to any extension of county government 
in Ireland, and for that we had the high authority of no less a 
man than the Prime Minister himself. In 1885 he stated at 
Newport, that any extension of county government to Ireland 
was far more dangerous than a central authority in Dublin. 

But time works wonders, and the Government have now 
been able—and I give them full credit for it, even if it be at 
the cost of some inconsistency with their former declarations 


—they have been able to settle the question on the basis of 
county government in Ireland, which was the way in which 
we originally hoped to settle it. Thus, Ireland is placed, so 
far as local government is concerned, in the same position as 
England, Scotland and Wales, but with an adventitious su- 
periority in Parliament -due to the excessive representation 
above what she is entitled to in London. 
THE LIMIT OF IRISH DEMANDS y 
Again, there is another point in which this question has 
been profoundly modified in the last five years. The Irish 
leaders have at least played their full hand. They have 
demanded, not what Mr, Gladstone was willing to give them, 
but an independent Parliament in Dublin. When you get 
there, I say ‘‘Halt!’? I am not prepared at any time or 
under any circumstances to grant an independent Parliament 
to Dublin. What have these gentlemen done that we should 
grant them this supreme and spontaneous request? Why, ou 
the very occasion on which they made the demand for an in- 
dependent Parliament for Dublin they made two significant 
statements which would have made the most enthusiastic 
Home Ruler pause. Tliev said au independent Parliament 
in Dublin was not the full measure of national right or of 
their national demand. The full measure of their national 
demand was separation. 





THE EARL OF ROSEBERY 


Mr. Redmond has stated that an army of insurrection in 
Ireland was only a matter of opportunity. These statements 
must have made any one pause who was anxious to give this 
independent Parliament to Dublin. 


LOYALTY AND ANTAGONISM 


But it befits us to remember that there is, after all, a 
modification in this question which is as grave as that lan- 
guage, which is that throughout this war in which we have 
been engaged in South Africa the sympathy of the Irish 
leaders has been given openly and avowedly to our enemies 
in the field. I aim quite aware that they have in past times 
used rash and random language on occasions of this kind. 
That irresponsible people called for cheers for the Mahdi, for 
instance, But I have always regarded that as an efilores- 
cence due to the exuberance of Irish diction, and by no means 
confined to one party in Ireland, because I remember when 
the Orangemen in Dublin were declaring their anxiety to cast 
the crown of the Queen into the Boyne if the Irish Church 
were disestablished. I am aware that language of a reckless 
kind has been used in Ireland before, but this was a war 
which at any moment might have become a war of existence, 
the greatest war in the matter of expenditure and armed men 
in which we have ever been engaged. I must divide the Irish 
leaders from the Irish nation, because it must be remembered 
that in this very war some of the regiments of whose gallantry 
we have been most proud have been composed of Irishmen, 


I do not wish to deduce any extravagant conclusions from 
the above, but, given those circumstances, no sane person, 
least of all the sane community of persons which is known 
as the predominant partner, would ever consent to haud over 
the destinies of Ireland, at the very heart of the Empire, to a 
Patliament which should be guided and controlled and com- 
posed of those who have expressed their earnest wish that 
we might be overthrown on this southern tield of battle. I 
do not draw any deductions from the strange fact that the 
sympathy of the Irish leaders should be given to the Boers, 
who enjoy far more independence even than the Irish ask for. 


EXPERIENCE OF DUALISM 

In the last five years the experience of dualism in Europe 
has not been encouraging. I have had much time’ to examine 
precedents. They used to be frequently appealed to as ideals 
and what we might hope for if we had Home Rule. but Rus- 
sia has now swallowed up Finland. That used to be one of 
the illustrations, The notable illustrations were Austria and 
Hungary, and Norway and Sweden. It is a very difficult mat- 
ter to make observations on the Constitutions of foreign coun- 
tries, and I always do so with great caution. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, AND NORWAY AND SWEDEN 

The dualism of Austria and Hungary was a dualism not 
effected spontaneously or voluntarily, but under the pressure 
of necessity. I think that no Austrian or Hungarian would 
deny that it is a system extremely difficult to work, that it is 
an ideal system, that the best intellects of Austria-Hungary 
are devoted to making it work, not always with success, and 
that the agreement between Austria and Hungary, which ex- 
pired in 1897, has not yet been found capable of renewal. I 
think that it would require some consideration before we vol- 
untarily enter into an arrangement of that kind. 

In Sweden and Norway you have the arrangement. Swe- 
den and Norway have their separate Parliaments, their sepa 
rate armies, their separate fleets, their separate flag. They 
are united, so far as I know, entirely by the bond of the Crown 
and by the bond of a common diplomatic service, which Nor- 
way has always endeavored to mak@ a separate diplomatic ser- 
vice. I confess I doubt if anybody would wish to see Ireland 
in the position of Norway, but, in any ease, that parallel would 
not quite hold good. Sweden and Norway are a closely adja- 
cent kingdom; they live together; there is no division of nat- 
ure between them. But Great Britain and Ireland are at the 
heart of a widely scattered Empire. If Ireland were loyal, I 
would gladly give her the privileges of the self-governing 
colonies, What we have to remember 1s that this ts the heart 
of a widely scattered Empire, and that we cannot dare, we 
cannot afford—it is our very viltals—tlat there should be a 
hostile Parliament which, for example, in the case of the 
recent war, might have turned the balance between success 
and defeat. 

IDEAL FOR FUTURE IMPERIAL LEGISLATION 

My view is not entirely negative. I trust that, as county 
government develops in Ireland, as it shows the administra- 
tive qualities of the people, it may be possible to enlarge that 
sphere, to work upward to some superstructure on the sphere, 
and in that way to begin from the base toward the summit. I 
hope and believe that much devolution must take place in a 
national direction in the work of our overburdened and over- 
laboring Parliament. I believe that much reform must take 
place in what is known as Castle government in Ireland. I 
hope most sincerely I may live to see my dream realized of 
some scheme of imperial federation which should allow of 
local subordinate Legislatures as part of that scheme; but 
when I am asked for an independent Parliament, or for any- 
thing that is to work up to an independent Parliament, I say 


plainly that it is not upon my slate. Let me make three gen 
eral statements on this question. One is that any hope of 
satisfying the sentiment of the Irish leaders in this matter 


must be given up. They have revealed their aims and their 
ambition, and we must do our duty to Ireland faithfully, 
mercifully, generously, without hope of Irish gratitude. My 
next is this—that I hope in whatever sliape the question of 
Irish administration will be dealt with by future govern- 
ments, I trust, as Mr. Gladstone trusted in 1885, no Gov- 
ernment will undertake it which is not able to be absolutely 
independent of Irish support; for if it cannot act independ 
ently of Irish support its object will be missed. And I go 
a step further and say that I believe that this question, in 
whatever way it may be hereafter dealt with, is too large for 
any party in power, must be achieved by the concurrence 
and patriotism of both political parties; and 1f ever the Brit 
ish Parliament, is to reach that high ideal which we claim for 
it, it will be the day when it is able, without party and simply 
by imperial exigencies, to deal with the Irish question 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA AS PRINCESS OF WALES 


Queen Alexandra, eldest daughter of Christian IX., King of Denmark, was.born December 1, 1844. She was married to Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, 


on March 10, 1863, at St. George’s Chapel, in Windsor Castle. As Princess of Wales she was beloved the length and breadth of the United 


Kingdom for her graciousness, and as Queen her subjects’ loyalty and love have, if anything, increased 
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route of the intended; procession ; huge 


At CLOSE’ INTERVALS along the line. of 
stands were erectéd] by speculative builders 


for the accommodation of, the,thousauds who were * 


prepared to pay for the? privilege of witnessing 
the great show in comfort. The cost-of seats in 
these stands ranged from half a guinea (in the back 
row of a stand tliat. would have commanded a dis- 
tinctly inferior view),to twenty-five guineas (for one 
in the front row of a stand facing Westminster Ab- 
bey). Indeed, the prices. demanded «for: seats 
appear to have been, governed entirely by their 
proximity to this ;point.. Thus, in Piccadilly ex- 
cellent positions were, freely. obtainable .for- sums 
that would haye been.,scornfully declined by the 
owners of staiids in ‘Parliainent jStreet or White- 
hall. In the same way, Prices in‘the.‘*City’’ were 
considerably lower than in Pall Mall or Piccadilly, 
The chief places in London where stands were 
erected were, first and foremost, at Westminster 
Abbey, and, after. this,. at Constitution . Hill, 
Trafalgar, Square and Charing Cross. Some , of 
the stands in these positions were official ‘ii that’ 
they were for the use of privileged * individuals 
only and not for sale to the general. public. 
Among such as these were one at the Abbey (for 
peers and peeresses), certain ones in ,Whitehall 
(for members of the diplomatic: and“naval and * 
military services) and one in Trafalgar Square (for 
members. of the London County; Council), : This 
last faced’ the National Gallery and was one of 
the largest, having a seating capacity of at least 
two thousand.” 

For the’ general’ public accommodation was 
offered in stands erected by either private syndi- 
cates or business firms that had-taken up the mat 
ter as a speculation. The great touring“agencies ~ 


of Messrs. Cook,‘ Gaze, dnd Lunn’ had also pro- ; 


vided -a cdisidérable number..of’ Stands, All * 
these, by whomsoever erected, -were constructed -in- 
a most massive fashion and were carefully tested 


The principal material for the Coronation stands * 


was pitch pine, but a great quantity of deal was 
also used for the- purpose, while there. were’ of 
course tons of iron bolts and brackets for bracing 


the various parts “together. With regard to the * 


size of the stands it is difficult to give any very , 


precise figures, as this necessarily depended upon ' 


the amount of space available for their erection. 
In the one at Charing Cross, for instance, there 
was sufficient accommodation for eighteen hun- 
dred. It cost about twenty-five hundred pounds 
to erect and occasioned the labor of nearly one 


hundred men a day for several weeks. For’ the: 


front seats in this particular stand a charge of, 


three guineas was asked.’ Considering , that this’ 


included luncheon, the price could not be ré- 


garded as excessive. By the way, as showhig” 


the competition that existed’in the matter of-let- 
ting seats, it may be mentioned that one of the 
syndicates speculating in’ the matter advertised as 
follows: ‘All ,money \ will be returned if there is 
no procession.’ To recoup itself against a heavy 
loss on this account, this particular agency had 
effected an arrangement with an insurance com- 
pany. Prophetic agency! 

An interesting feature in connection with the 
Coronation stands built all along tlie line’ of route 
was that several of them were erected in church- 
yards. As a result, the clergy expected to reap 
a substantial harvest. The principal among these 
church stands were at the Abbey itself, at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, at St. Catherine’s, 
Trafalgar Square, at St. Mary’s, Strand, and at 
St. Clement Dane’s, Fleet Street. The incum- 
bent of this last-named church would’ have got 
over three thousand pounds through the desire 
of Londoners to witness the procession, as all 
his seats were sold long before the* date fixed at 
from three to ten guineas. In the‘ case of ‘the 


stand at St. Marguret’s (which is the church par ° 


excellence for ‘‘fashionable’’ weddings nowadays) 
the profits anticipated by the rector were even 
greater, for the contractors had paid him no, 


less than five thousand pounds for the privilege ‘ ” 


of using his ground. The authorities of St. Paul’s 

Cathedral also would have gained by the natural 
desire of people to witness the pageant in comfort, 
some two thousand seats in these premises having 
been sold at large prices. 

In their efforts to dispose of the accommodation 
obtainable in their stands some of the. contractors 
had proclaimed their advantages. in a: most lusty 
fashion, For this purpose they resorted to the 
newspapers, several columns of which were filled 
duily with their advertisements. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a typical one: i 


ORONATION PROCESSION.—To those who sympa- 
thize with the working classes. Proceeds are for 

building a new Library in Old Kent-road.—Messrs. C. 
GLOVER and CO., Ltd., willerect a magnificent STAND 
in front of the “Passmore Edwards” Public Library, 
Borough, in respect of which Stand it is intended to 
offer greater attractions than any other ‘on ‘the route. 
High-class refreshments, Ping-Pong Tables, Music, and 
the use of the Library all day. The Procession haits in 
front of the Library for the presentation of Address by 
South London May: ors to the King.’ It is intended to 
commemorate the event by photographing the Stand 
and Seatholders just before the Procession, and repro- 
duce in book form, with the names of all Seatholders, 
and C. H. Glover and Co. will present a copy to each as 
a Souvenir, to be handed down to posterity.—Seat-let- 
ting Bureau at the Library, Borough, or the Charing- 
cross Seats Agency, 4, Duke-street, “Adelphi, Strand, 
W. C 

pm one who wanted more than this for his 
money must have been a veritable glutton. 


HORACE WYNDHAM. 





Building ;the temporary additions to 
Westminster Abbey. The middle 
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One of the Barricades Erected to Close Streets Crossing the Route ofthe Coronation Procession 

















Spectators’ Stands around Westminster Abbey One Section of Eight Miles of Grand Stands 
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and therefore know how uniformly 
good they are, because made under 
our supervision and invariably up to 
our requirements, ‘‘We spin our 
own yarns" from the Jong fibre, silky, 
soft, and durable Egyptian cotton, 
shipped to us in original bales from 
the banks of the Nile. 
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Hose are dressy and popular. We 
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pair; 6 pairs neatly boxed, 5 
Sent anywhere in the United States, 
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receipt of pric 
Sizes, 9 to 114, inclusive 
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. - js . a a Sir Francis Lakin; 
Buckingham Palace, where the King lay sick, and Sir Francis Laking, Chief of the Physicians in Attendance 
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The King and Queen Returning down Ludgate Hill, after Thanksgiving Service for the Termination of the Boer .War 
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ENGLAND’S TRAGEDY 


Cabled from London by RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, Our Special Correspondent 


A SPECIAL, EXCLUSIVE REPORT OF THE CATASTROPHE WHICH PREVENTED THE CORONATION 
OF EDWARD VII, CABLED IN FULL TO COLLIER’S WEEKLY, FROM LONDON, BY MR. DAVIS, WHO 
WAS SENT BY US TO ENGLAND TO CABLE A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE CORONATION 


remember some one wed- 

ding which, after the cards 
were out and the red carpet laid 
and the ring safe in the pocket of 
the best man, was, at the last mo- 
ment, suddenly postponed. He 
can recall the confusion, the gos- 
sip, the disappointment, the brides- 
maids, the countermanding of or- 
ders to caterer and florist—possibly 
bitter heartaches and distress. 

Let him magnify the importance 
of the postponement of this sim- 
ple ceremony a million times; for 
bridesmaids let him substitute 
queens and royal princesses; for 
guests, kings and heirs-apparent 
to all the thrones in all the world; 
for ushers, field - marshals and 
dukes; let him place the value of 
the tradesmen’s countermanded 
goods at many millions; let him 
conceive hanging over all the shadow of death, and he can 
appreciate how far-reaching, how momentous, how tragic, 
was the postponement of the ceremony of the Coronation of 
Edward VII. 

The preparations for the Coronation began so many months 
ago that before the day approached the people were already 
wearied of it. It had ceased to be a nine days” wonder three 
months before the date settled for its celebration; but the dec- 
laration of peace, the fact that the King who was to be crowned 
had commanded, begged and intrigued to bring that peace 
about, and the irruption upon the scene of many thousand 
enthusiastic Colonials from all corners of the Empire, gave 
the Coronation a new value, and London, which had re- 
sisted the onslaughts of Jubilees, and Victory and Peace 
celebrations, was shaken and overwhelmed. It ceased to 
be the staid, majestic capital of the world; it became merely 
a background, a painted scene, a draped and decorated booth 
set for this one great ceremony. 

As some one has pointed out, one of the first sigus of the 
Coronation was the pursuit and capture in Siberia of those 
little animals whose skin is used to trim the robes of the 
peers. The fact illustrates how far-reaching in its nature 
was the ceremony. It is but one instance of the thousands 
which show how this celebration in Westminster Abbey 
troubled the waters of every one of the seven seas, and 
while in distant lands Colonial Prime Ministers, tributary 
Sultans and African Kings, Maharajas of India and Princes 
of Europe, ordered new uniforms and selected picked men 
from their picked regiments, in London lords and ladies, 
represented by the ablest jurists, battled before the Earl 
Marshal for the privilege of strewing flowers before his 
Majesty, of carving his roast beef, of handing him a cup 
of wine. The advance work required for this ceremony was 
so stupendous, the executive ability demanded so remarkable, 
that the two years of rival preparations for the selection of a 
President of the United States are hardly more colossal, for 
it was not merely in London that this Coronation was to be 
celebrated, but in every city of every land of that ‘‘Empire 
upon which the sun never sets.’’ 


THE EMPIRE’S COLOSSAL PLANS 


Fach little village prepared its loyal address, its bonfire, its 
children’s tea. Each city, from Durban to Caleutta, from 
Melbourne to Montreal, reared its arches, spread its decora- 
tions, prepared to dedicate its statue, to unveil its portrait. 
When, three months ago, the writer was on the island of 
Trinidad the question of sending fifty or a hundred troopers 
to the Coronation was being as bitterly debated in the papers 
and by even the colored cabmen as in London the peers were 
battling over their precedence in the Abbey itself. 

In every corner of the globe, committees had been ap- 
pointed; the Chamber of Commerce or the British Consul, the 
Viceroy or the curate, each was working, spending, rehears- 
ing, drilling for the great day, and it was commanded that at 
every seaport in Africa, India and South America, wherever 
a British gunboat or battleship might lie at anchor, on the 
26th of June she should fire a royal salute that would be 
heard around the world, and that every one of the one hun- 
dred thousand sailors in the service of the King should, at 
the moment of his Coronation, drink to his royal health. 

In London itself, as the day drew near, the Coronation 
erupted like a volcano, overwhelming and burying the city. 
Her main arteries were choked, her side streets blocked, her 
shop fronts disguised behind walls of pine; trade, except for 
the traffic in seats, ceased, and for miles along the route of 
the procession London lost her identity and was converted 
into one vast auditorium—one elongated private box. 

It is impossible to convey any idea of the variety and the 
immensity of the preparations, of the mass of detail, of the 
expenditure of money, of the marvellous foresight and effort. 
This was shown in the arrangements of the camps in 
the Parks for the thousands of visiting troopers, for the 
horses of the visiting troopers, the picked men of Hong 
Kong, of Ceylon, of the Malay States, of New Zealand, 
Natal, the island of Cyprus, Perak, the Gold Coast, Austra- 
lia, Canada, and of every province of India, It was shown 
in the magnificence of the residences prepared for the roy- 
alties and the Indian princes—one of whom alone brought 
with him one hundred and thirty native servants, his own 
food, and his own holy water. 

It was shown in the placing of sentries before the resi- 
dences of the special embassies, the distribution of lonely red- 


? 
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coats before the American Embassy in Park Lane, the Mexi- 
can Embassy in Grosvenor Square, the Chinese Embassy at 
the Hotel Cecil. Only those who have placed and relieved 
a guard in a great city, and who know the distance between 
Kensington and the Thames Embankment, can appreciate that 
single effort. 

It was shown in the wrapping of barbed wire around three 
thousand trees to prevent the humblest subject from climbing 
one of them for a better view of his Majesty and falling and 
hurting himself; in the placing along the route of the proces- 
sion of one hundred and thirty-six temporary hospitals, pre- 
sided over by one thousand eight hundred and ninety sur- 
geons and nurses; in the building of stands for thousands of 
government officials and servants of the household; in the 
testing of these stands by regiments of guardsmen, who ran 
over them and jumped and stamped upon them and risked 
their necks in so doing; in a tea for five thousand servant 
girls; in a dinner for twenty thousand poor people; in the 
erection of Venetian masts, arches, pillars, figures in plaster- 
of-Paris of heroic size, gilded lions, garlands of paper flow- 
ers, fluttering white doves, fluttering pennants, fluttering 
flags, and the closing of sixty-two great public thorough- 
fares by sixty-two barricades a foot in width, and bolted and 
barred with bands of iron the size of a man’s arm. 


THE ROYAL PREPARATIONS 


But more difficult than bending bands of iron had been the 
arranging of the mighty pageant in the Abbey, the assigning 
of positions in the two parades to seventy thousand troops, 
the designing of historical costumes, regalia, insignia, the 
study of traditions, the adjusting of burning questions of 
privilege and precedence—and in the settling of all of these 
knotty questions no one had been more indefatigable than the 
King himself. 

There was hardly a heraldic design returned to the College 
of Heralds which did not bear a correction or suggestion with 
his Majesty’s initials affixed. He considered the proper sites 
for the camps; he arranged for the collection of great sums 
for all the London hospitals, mammoth dinners for the Lon- 
don poor; he decided where stands should be erected for 
school children, where two hundred warships should lie at 
anchor at Spithead. Morning and night he worked, deciding 
upon thousands of questions, listening, sympathizing, judg- 
ing. When some villagers disagreed as to whether the 
twenty pounds they had subscribed should be put into a 
loyal address or given to charity, he found time to write 
them that he would take their loyalty for granted and that 
they could best please him by giving the twenty pounds to 
those who were sick and ailing. 

On the 16th of June the King reviewed a torchlight pro- 
cession in the rain and caught a chill, and in the middle of 
that night his physician was hurried in an automobile from 
London, and on the following Sunday the King did not attend 
church service. His indisposition, so the newspapers said, 
was slight. Later, those who had been at Windsor reported 
that no one was permitted to see him; that he was seriously 
ill. 

There were whispers, rumors and much shaking of the 
head. You were asked to remember the prophecy which, it 
was said, bore heavily upon his Majesty’s mind: 

“*You will live to be King, but you will never live to be 
crowned,”? 

But when the King started from Windsor, according to the 
schedule arranged, those prophets of disaster were proved to 
be obviously wrong. They were scouted as alarmists. The 
papers told the people that as the King walked from the train 
to his carriage he showed he had fully recovered from his 
cold and that he was in the best of health. 

Up to the 21st of June it had been wet and cold, but the 


two days following were warm and full of sunshine. The_ 


people said: 

‘‘Now that his Majesty is in London we have ‘King’s 
weather.’ ”’ 

The canvas covers were stripped from the plush and gilt 
decorations, the red soil to cover the route of the procession 
was dumped in readiness along the Mall, the royal visitors 
were busily leaving cards upon each other, others not royal 
packed the streets so tightly that neither the royal carriages 
nor the royal mail carts could move, except after long halts of 
five and ten minutes, and then only at a walk. 


THE HAND OF FATE 


Two days before the one set for the crowning of the King 
the morning broke warm and clear. There was content and 
rejoicing in the very air, for the great work of preparation was 
over. There was at last time to rest and breathe. All had 
been done that could be done to make the Coronation of 
Edward VII. unique, magnificent and famous in history. 

The last gilt crown and the last bit of bunting was nailed 
in place. The last tardy potentate had arrived. The last 
precious ticket to the Abbey had been despatched. The 
ermine train had been sent from the dressmakers and the 
coronet from the goldsmiths, and everybody in London rose 
with the intent of going early to bed—for the next night 
would end before sunrise and each would need all the rest 
he could obtain to carry him through that long, gorgeous 
ceremony or through the period of eight hours of waiting 
for that long, magnificent procession through the London 
streets. 

About ten o’clock the principal thoroughfares were so 
tightly packed that cabs made detours of a mile to avoid 
them, and around the King’s palace the people stretched in 
four great half-circles. At noon the King was to receive 
the foreign princes and potentates, and the crowd was wait- 


ing to see them arrive. Those gentlemen themselves were 
getting into their uniforms. It was for many of them their 
first meeting with the King in whose honor they had jour- 
neyed half around the globe. 

And then, for the first time in a life of sixty years, during 
which he had never ceased to be one of the conspicuous 
actors on the world’s stage, the King did a dramatic thing. 
Without a moment’s warning he ceased to be the tactfui, 
easy-moving gentleman, the arbiter of fashion and of sport, 
the adjuster of social difficulties, and in a moment became a 
tragic, historic figure. 

No coronation, no ceremony conceived by man, cculd have 
invested Edward VII. with the dignity, nor given him the 
place in history, which came to him when—with the rulers of 
the world assembling in his anteroom; with his waiting Km- 
pire gathering its breath for one mighty cheer—he tossed up 
his hands and gave up the struggle and let the world know 
the secret which he had risked his life to keep. That it need 
have been kept only forty-eight hours more, that it had 
already been so long secure, proves only the unlooked-for 
unselfishness and great courage of this man, who suffered 
silently that his people might not be cheated of their holiday, 
that. his guests might not have taken their long journey in 
vain, that the gaping world might not know. 

Of all the soldiers the King has decorated within the last 
three years of the war for bravery in the face of the enemy, 
none deserves the Cross for Valor more than himself, who 
grimly and silently faced disease and death, unarmed and 
without a comrade. 

For now that the whole dramatic, pitiful story is out, Eng- 
land learns—now that it is too late—of the days of gnawing 
pain when her King forced himself to smile and bow at court, 
to watch a horse-race, to review a regiment, to drive through 
London with an assured and cheerful countenance. It is not 
pleasant to think of the torture of those days, of the mental 
anxiety as well as the bodily torment, when the King kept 
on his feet against the protests of his physicians, when his 
endurance was tested by hours of unceasing pain—pain so 
great that it is not decent to disclose it. Nor is it pleasant 
to remember that last drive through the Park to Buckingham 
Palace, when the people for some reason failed to cheer him 
heartily, while all the time he sat erect, pale and with set 
teeth, holding himself upright only by his will, and that they 
might be gratified. 


A KING AND A HERO 

That was his last public appearance, and should the King 
die that ride will be memorable in history as one of the evi- 
dences that it is not only republics which are ungrateful. In- 
deed, it was the Indian officers who, when they heard the 
news from the Bishop of London, said, ‘‘We go to pray,”’ 
and for an hour and a half prostrated themselves in supplica- 
tions. But if the King should live he will awake to find him- 
self the most popular of England’s sovereigns. The Briton 
loves pluck, he admires courage; the highest honor he has in 
his power to bestow is given to those who risk their lives for 
others, and he will not forget what Edward VII. suffered and 
endured for the most noble and the most humble of his sub- 
jects. 

The effect of the news upon the people was to completely 
stun them. They went about with no great expression of 
grief, but as though their minds had ceased to act promptly. 
It meant so much and it meant so many different things to 
so many widely different people that it was impossible to 
grasp what the result and consequence would be. Anything 
seemed possible, even that the legends which stretched for 
miles over London, reading ‘‘God Save the King,’’ might, a 
week later, be in use for a different man, 

What impre- ed one most was not any evidence of great 
sorrow on the part of the people—as was shown during the 
brief illness of President MeKinley—but the calmness with 
which the English nation received one of the most startling, 
sensational and tragic incidentsin the history of the world. 
There was no flurry, no hysteria, no Cabinets were upset, no 
pretenders arose, . 

There is no question but that many suffered heavily in 
pocket. Some tradesmen and speculators in seats were all 
but ruined, but even they uttered no ‘obtrusive note. The 
disappointment, the possible tragic sequel, was accepted 
stoically and, except on the part of the irrepressible costers, 
with dignity and good taste. 

‘On Thursday, the day set for the Coronation, St. James’s 
Street, where two days before one could not pass without 
the use of his elbows, became so empty that the hansoms 
returned to their ranks and the cabmen dozed on their folded 
arms. The vast array of soldiers had folded their tents and 
melted away. The foreign potentates, who had not yet 
learned the address of their own houses, fled as from a pesti- 
lerice. The stands came down, the decorations were stripped 
from the masts, the shop fronts reappeared, and when one 
looked over the programme of what one was to have seen it 
read like the play-bill of some long-forgotten Christmas pan- 
tomime. The King’s champion, the gold stick, the noble 
pages, the beautiful duchesses, the heralds, the yeomen of the 
guard, they had been swept away before they had even en 
joyed their brief hour of glory. Even the great crown 
itself, bearing the diamond which the Black Prince wore on 
the battlefield of Poictiers, seemed only a part of a legend. 
It had passed like a dream. 

All that remains that is actual and real is the great gloomy 
palace rising black in the night, with the groups of people 
waiting around the velvet bulletin-boards, or looking curi- 
ously at the three half-opened windows above the terrace, 
where the curtains move gently in the night wind and the 
lights are turned low. 
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Stands Erected at the War Office The Canadian Triumphal Arch in Whitehall Across the Front of the Mansion House 








In Trafalgar Square, round King Charles’s Statue Parliament Square and Lord Beaconfield’s Statue Stands Erected round St. Clement Dane’s Church 
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The Bank of England and the Royal Exchange while Decoration and Construction progressed At Westminster Abbey 
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HO! FOR THE CROWNING OF THE KING! 


By WILTON THOMAS 


habit gave up their visit to England 

this year because they dreaded hav- 
ing their toes trodden in the Coronation 
crowds of London. But for one of this 
mind there were a hundred eager to be 
there and see ‘‘the knights who ride in all 
their pride’? with the gorgeous pageant to 
Westminster. As a not unlooked-for result, 
the transatlantic monsters suffered from an 
attack of indigestion. For the first time 
they found themselves unable to swallow 
and carry in their maw the throngs of 
Americans who wanted to cross the ocean. 
The steamships’ taxed to their utmost caused 
the principal officers of some—with an eye 
to the weather gauge of their own fortunes 
—to give up their quarters to passengers. 
This they did that ardent Coronationists 
whose purses would stand the strain should 
not miss being on the spot when the King 
received his diadem. To the multitude of 
. his Majesty’s cousins who went from this side 
of the water were added the thousands that 
make up the several American colonies of the 
Continent. Probably there were more Ameri- 
cans to see London’s spectacle than were 
present at the inauguration of Mr. McKinley. 

With many the Coronation fever reached a 
clamorous stage, and the offices where steam- 
ship passengers are booked have been inter- 
esting places for the past few weeks, It 
was not so difficult to secure berths on ships 
that land their passengers near the Strand or 
Piccadilly after the Coronation, but the teas- 
ing problem was to find room on ships that 
got there in time for the big show. Some 
of the lines set the last sailing prior to the 
event a day ahead in order to land their pas- 
sengers a few hours before the procession 
started from the Tower. Those to whom 
Coronation longings came at a late day often 
met with hopeless disappointment or were 
foreed to take ships that set down their 
passengers in Sweden, Italy, Hamburg, or 
some other port far from the theatre of 
festivity. Not a few of these were obliged 
to make a flying trip by rail and water, and 
to count themseives lucky if they reached 
Charing Cross in time to see the royal caval- 
cade from a soapbox on the sidewalk. 

The last procession from the Tower of Lon- 
don to Westminster Abbey, with the crown- 
ing of a king as the motive, was for Charles 
II. in 1661. In the face of this historical 
reminder, many persons were seized, at the 
eleventh hour, with a conviction that a long 
time elapses between Coronation processions. 
In consequence some high premiums on steam- 
ship tickets were paid by tardily ardent Coro- 
nationists in order to reach the scene before it 
was all over. It happened that some of the 
people that had secured passage for June did 
so without special thought to the doings in 
London on the 26th. When a sum sufficient 
to cover the cost of the trip was offered as a 
bonus they readily postponed their departure 
for a week or so, By means of these premi- 
ums a number of Coronationists thought to 
“save their skins.’ The British invasion of 
the. United States with grand-stand tickets 
was a notable incident of the crowning. 
These structures along the line of “re 
were “British made with British capital, ”” 
the advertisements on fences and in EK agian 
newspapers remarked. The tickets were of- 
fered for sale in the larger cities here at fancy 
prices. Many visitors to London resisted the 
temptation to buy, preferring to wait and see 
what could be done in the open market on the 
spot. 
Every big liner that sailed had on board 
hundreds of passengers that attended the 
earliest doings of the Coronations When 
the sailing hour was early only a few most 
devoted ones left their beds in time to se¢e 


Su PEOPLE that have the Europe 


the pilgrims off. Farewells were hurried, 
and while the ship swung out to midstream 
there was a long broad line of waving hand- 
kerchiefs at the rail, but only a few answer- 
ing flutters from the wharf. When the sailing 
was in the afternoon, however, a very differ- 
ent picture was presented. Then the rough 
wharf, with its furniture of bales, barrels 
and boxes, became the scene of a_ social 
function. There was the silken rustle of 
gowns and the coming and going of men in 
afternoon attire. Cabs rolled back and forth, 
depositing their fares at the gangplank. Some 
of the busuing people were passengers, but 
most of them came only to say bon voyage. 
They streamed up the cleated footway, and 
at the top, were greeted, by their friends, 
somewhat after. the, manner of a formal ‘‘at 
home.’’ For the time being the ship was a 
vast, general drawing-room where hundreds 
of different sets held receptions. The saloon 
was filled with the clack of tongues* The ap- 
proach to the companionway often became 
clogged, and stewards had to keep the crowd 
moving in order—*‘Up to the right, down to 
the right, please!’’ But for the ship’s men, 
the people would have sat on the staircase, 
as they do at a London crush. Every sec- 
tion of the country; was represented in the 
assemblage. North, South, Kast and West 
sent their quota. You knew it by the terri- 
torial traits of. speech—not so marked as 
those of Cornwall and London, but never- 
theless all. there. The saloon tables were 
heaped with boxes and baskets wrapped in 
glazed paper and tied with blue and pink 
ribbons. On each. dangled a card bearing 
the name of the giver and the passenger for 
whom it was intended., As the stewards 
passed by they cast cynical glances on these 
tributes of flowers, fruits and  bon-bons. 
Often ‘the cards had an inscription phrasing 


some cheerful wish in connection with the 
great festival—‘‘Felicitations of the Corona- 
tion Season,’’ ‘*A Happy Coronation,”’ ete., 


ete. 

As the ship glided out of the dock her 
starboard rail was an animated hedge, flutter- 
ing with white and the pure colors of natural 
blooms, and friuged along the top with flowers 
of art in the women’s headgear. Some hands 
flourished the Stars and Stripes, some ribbons 
of red, white and blue, and others aimed 
cameras atthe throng on the wharf. Their 
negatives will show.a forest of arms foliaged 
with hats and handkerchiefs. A bugler on 
board sent into the air the strains of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne.’? _How the old Scotch . song 
thrilled!) Far out in the river it sounded, 
but died before the last handkerchief ashore 
had ceased its waving. 





Burnett's’ Vanilla 


Don’t let your grocer. work off a cheap and 


is pure. 
Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


dangerous substitute. 


You look better, feel better, are better when your run 
down system is invigorated with Abbott's, the original 
Angostura Bitters. At druggists.—Adv; 


Of course you can live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might because telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates for 
Residence Service in Manhattan from $48 a year. New 
York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St.—Adv. 


A Good Milk 
far infant feeding is a mixed Cow’s milk, from herds of 
native breeds. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed. Milk 
herds are properly housed, scientifically fed, and are 
constantly under trained inspection. Avoid unknown 
brands.—Adv, 


Sent. Free and: Prepaid 

to every reader of Collier’s Weekly, who needs it.and 
writes for it, to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only 
one small dose a day ones” cures catarrh, flatulence, 

and _ It clears the liver and kid- 
neys of all d takes all 
irritation and catarrh from the — and all pain and 
trouble from prostate gland.—A 
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Secured by Small Monthly Payments 







There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be 
sold every day in the year, in every market in the world and at a 
stable price that has been steadily advancing for many years. 
For a quarter of a century the world's supply of crude rubber has 
always been spoken for, months before it has reached a civilized 
market. It can be gathered every day in-the year irrespective of 
weather or season. The ignorant and improvident natives who 
gather it to-day almost invariably ‘‘tap to death” the tree that 
brings them their golden harvest, and in the virgin jungle no white 
man can live to guide and oversee them. Hence, the price has 
doubled in ten years, and the question of the world’s supply of 
rubber for the future becomes of vast moment. 





We are changing the production of Crude Rubber from the prim- 
itive and destructive method te-etofore employed, to the most 
scientific and economic plan Known to modern forestry. No 
industry ever underwent so radical a development as we are now 
engaged in without making immensely wealthy those who ac- 
complished the change. 











We have 6,175 acres of land in the State of Chiapas, the most 
fertile soil in Mexico, and we are developing this land into a com- 
mercial rubber orchard under the most successful conditions and 
plans known to scientific forestry. We are selling shares in this 
plantation, each representing an undivided interest equivalent to 
an acre of land., These shares are paid for in small instalments of 
from $2 to $5 per month as the work of development progresses. 

We plant 600 trees to the acre, and ‘“‘ tap to death’ 400 of them, 
leaving at maturity 200 trees to the acre. The product 
from the 4oo provides dividends enough during the term 
of payment to pay your money nearly all back. 
The 200 trees remaining will then each produce 
at least 2 pounds of rubber every year which, at 
60 cents net, means from five acres, or 1,000 trees, 
$1,200 each year for more than a lifetime. These 
figures are based upon results now being obtained 
in rubber production, and they are proved by the 
Government reports of the United States and 
Great Britain, the most reliable sources of information in 











the world. 


Five acres, or shares, 


in our Rubber oo 
ard planted to 1! 

Rubber trees will at 
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Every possible 
safeguard surrounds 
this investment. 
The State Street 


Crude Rubber is to- 
day worth twice as 
much as it was a few 
years ago, and for 
twenty-five years 
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money paid in for 


shares and this money can only be drawn out upon evidence that 
the property is being developed as agreed with you. You are 
fully protected against loss in case of lapse of payments, or in 
case of death. You are granted a suspension of payments for go 
at any time you wish. We agree to loan you money on 


days, 
In fact, if there is any safeguard you desire you have 


your shares. 
only to ask for it. 





Here is a sae cohesevative. and permanent investment in an 
h to be immensely profitable, yet old enough 
to have: lost tall pt nated of risk. 














If we can prove.to you that five shares in this investment, paid 
for in small monthly instalments, will bring you an average return 
of -TWENTY-FIVE*PER CENT. ON YOUR MONEY DURING 
TIE PERIOD OF PAYMENT, and will then bring you $100 A 
MONTH FOR’ MORE THAN A LIFET IME, we could not keep 
you out. Let us prove it to you; let us answer your questions; 
we like them. We already have hundreds of shareholders scat- 
tered through 20 States, who have investigated and invested. We 
would like to send you the list of them.. Doubtless some of them 
Our literature explains our plan fully and con- 
It will be sent to you immed- 


are known to you. 
cisely, and proves every statement. 
lately'on request. 





eg pore ose selling at $12 above par right now, and are sell- 

tog fact, Only a few hnundred remain in the present series. 

en these are sold the price advances $12 more per share. 
This means quick action. 


MUTUAL RUBBER 
PRODUCTION CO. 


97 MilK Street, Boston, Mass. “< 
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and English Husbands”’ put her Californian heroine in 

a position in which the one problem she was not re- 
quired to solve was English housekeeping. She might break 
her heart over her English husband, but the author does not 
add to our pangs by relating how her American bride, having 
first studied the peculiarities of her Englishman, next varied 
her soul’s trials by ‘‘wrestling’’ with the lower but equally 
aggravating problems prepared for her by the English trades- 
man—under which general term I include all the male and 
female creatures, who, having helped to set up a brand-new 
household, immediately proceed to hinder it from running. 

The problem of English husbands I leave to more gifted 
pens, but I may perhaps be permitted to tell what the Ameri- 
can woman experiences, who, having ‘‘pulled up stakes,” 
plants herself on English soil. This era of international mar- 
riages is not at all confined to the daughters of American mil- 
lionaires who ean afford the luxury of English dukes; nor, 
in giving my experiences, do I address the prospective Anglo- 
American duchess, who would not be likely to spend several 
sleepless night, as I did, trying to decide whether she should 
or should not take her carpets or the ‘tice chest.”’ I must, 
however, give one little word of advice to the American girl 
proposing to turn herself into an Englishwoman; and that is, 
she must be very sure of her Englishman, because for him 
she gives up friends and country, and he has to be that and 
more to her, 

To start with, America has an undeserved reputation for 
being avery expensive place in which to live. The larger 
earnings are offset, it is said, by expenses out of proportion 
to the wages Both facts are exaggerated, and in contrast- 
ing English and American housekeeping, one of the first 
reasons I have decided why English living flies away with 
money is that the currency itself tends to expense. 

To start with, the English unit of money value is a penny 
—the American a cent, but observe that a penny is two ceuts 
in value. I am asked 8d. for 
«a pound of tomatoes—I think 
‘“thow cheap”? until I make a 
mental calculation, **16 cents, 
that’s dear.” It is the guile- 
less penny which, like the com- 
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“What shall I give 
him?” 





mon soldier, does the mighty executions, and swells the bill. 
I look on the penny as a cent, and that is the keynote of the 
expense of living in London. To go further into the coinage, 
there is the miserable half-crown—it is more than half-a-dol- 
lar, and yet it only represents a half-dollar in importance. 
**What shall I give him?’’ I ask piteously of my Englishman 
when a fee is in question, ‘‘Oh, half-a-crown,”’ he says 
carelessly; I obey, but I mourn over 121 cents thrown 
away with no credit to myself. Poor English people who 
have no dollar! Don’t talk of four shillings! Four shil- 
lings are a shabby excuse for two self-righteous half-crowns. 
Oh, for a good simple dollar! Five dollars make a sovereign, 
roughly speakiug—that wretched and delusive coin which is 
no sooner changed into shillings and half-crowns than it dis- 
appears like chaff before the wind, while the good dollars re- 
pose in one’s purse, either in silver or greenbacks (very dirty, 
but never mind!), and demand reflection before spending. 
Think of the importance of a man’s salary multiplied by dol- 
lars! I believe the wealth of France is due to her coinage— 
franes are the money of a thrifty middle-class—the English 
coinage is intended for peers of the realm and paupers. <A 
hundred pounds a year is not a vast income, but how much 
better it sounds in dollars—$500; if, hawever, you multiply 
it by franes, 2,500 franes, why it sounds noble! Count an 
Englishman’s income by hundreds, and it does seem shabby! 
you have 4,000 to spend, represent a value 


Dollars, when 
Change 


quite out of proportion to the £800 they really are. 
your English coinage—don’t have half-crowns or sovereigns, 
but nice’ simple dollars (call them by any other name if you 
are too proud to adopt dollars), and see the new prosperity 
that will dawn on the middle-classes. I venture to say that 
a litde tradesman struggling along on £150 a year will feel 





like a capitalist on $750, I am not straying from my subject, 
for it was tirst observation in English economics. 





ther hand, the days have passed in America for 
the making of sudden and great fortunes, nor are the streets 
paved with gold, The lady from County Cork does not step 
straight from the steerage into a Fifth Avenue drawing-room 
(unless by way of the kitchen), but there’s work, and there 
are good wages, and if the lady from County Cork and her 
brothers and cousins would work as hard in Ireland as they 
do in the United States, that perplexing island would bloom 
like a rose; that their fences are always tumbling down, even 
over there, and their broken windows stuffed with rags, is 
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AMERICAN WIVES AND 
ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPING 
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PART ONE 


only an amiable national trait to which the Irish are loyal 
even in America, just to remind them of home. 

“Everything is cheaper in England,’’ everybody said when 
the decisive step had to be taken whether to take or leave the 
contents of our large house. ‘It won’t be worth packing, 
taking, and storing. Send everything to auction.”” That 
was the advice. I compromised, and one day half of the 
dear familiar household gods were trundled off to be sold— 
alas! and the elect were left to be packed. Three decent men 
invaded the house with great pine boards, which they piled 
in our back-yard (every American house has a grass-grown, 
fenced-in space at the back of the house called a yard, for 
the drying and bleaching of the laundry), and the making of 
eases and the packing began. The packing was contracted 
for. The chief of the firm came, looked through each room, 
estimated, and gave us the price of the whole work com- 
pleted and placed on the freight steamer. I am told that the 
English are the best packers in the world, but I have had 
more damage done in two cases sent from Bristol to London 
than in eighty cases sent from Boston to Liverpool. The 
three men worked three weeks, and then took all the cases 
out of the house and put them on the freight steamer, and 
the price of all this wonderful packing was about £40. What 
will surprise an English person is that not one of these men 
expected a fee. My one ceaseless regret is that I did not 
take everything, from the kitchen poker to the mousetrap. 
On the arrival of our eighty cases in London, they were re- 
ceived by the warehouse people, who sheltered them until 
the brand-new English house was ready, which was not for 
ayear. The packing, sending, and storing of all this furni- 
ture was under £100, which, with my English experience, I 
knew could have bought nothing. I did question the wis- 
dom of bringing carpets, and I do not think it pays unless 
they are very good and Jarge—the remaking and cleaning are 
too dear to waste on anything not very good. Having my 
furniture safely landed, the next step was to get a house. 

I find that the cheapness of English rents is misleading, 
for besides the rent the tenant is expected to pay the rates 
and taxes, which add to the original rent one-third more, only 
somehow it is ignored. Geta house for £150, and you can 
add £50 to that by way of rates and taxes. Nor does that 
enable you to get anything very gorgeous in the shape of a 
house, but one obtainable for about the same price in New 
York or Boston, minus those comforts which Americans have 
come to consider as a matter of course, until they learn better 
in England, Only in flats are the rates and taxes included in 
the rent, and when flats are desirable they are expensive. 
Now, living in flats 1s undoubtedly the result of worrying 
servants, and it is obtaining here as rapidly as the English 
ever accept a new idea—but being impelled by despair they 
are becoming popular. Small flats for ‘*bachelor-maids’’ and 
childless couples are abundant and well enough, but for fam- 
ilies who decline to be trodden on by their nearest and dear- 
est these are impossible, and when possible very dear. The 
‘‘flat’’ contrived for the ‘‘upper middle-classes”’ is ‘a terror, 
and is devoid of the comforts invented by American ingenuity 
and skill, and the good taste which makes American domestic 
architecture and decoration so infinitely superior to all, I do 
not wish to be misunderstood—if money is no object one can 
be as comfortable in London as in New York, but I am only 
addressing the ‘‘comfortably off.”’ 

In New York I was in a flat occupied by a clerk in my hus- 
band’s employ, which proves that the average man can make 
himself very comfortable. It was in an ‘“‘apartment house’’ 
near Central Park. The street was broad and airy. To be 
sure the flat was up three flights, and there was no lift—but 
that is nothing. It consisted of six rooms, besides a kitchen 
and bath-room, and a servant’s room. It was entirely fin- 
ished in oak, and the plumbing was all nickel-plated and 
open, and it was furnished with speaking tubes. In the nice 
kitchen was an ice-box, and the kitchen range was of the 
best. This model flat cost £6 a month, including heating, 
and could be given up at a month’s notice. 

No model flat turning up here, we were reduced to take a 
house, for which we were willing to give from £150 to £200. 
The agony of that search, and the horror of the various man- 
sions offered! For the first time I recognized the wisdom 
that puts no clothes-closets in London houses, when I think 
of the repositories of dirt they would inevitably become. At 
that time I was 
not on such inti- 
mate terms with 
the climate as I 


have since be- 
come, and I did 
not understand 


that it is humanly 
impossible to rise 
triumphant over 
fogs, smuts, and 
beetles. For my 
benetit, grim and 
dingy caretakers 
rose out of the 
bowels of the 
earth as out of a 
temporary tomb 
(always in bon- 
nets), and showed 
us over awful 
houses in which 
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every blessed thing had been carried away, even to the door 
knobs and the keyholes—I mean of course the metal around 
the holes. Awful, closetless houses, guiltless of comfort, 
with dreary grates promising a six months’ shiver, and great 
gaunt windows rattling forebodingly. As for the plumbing 
—but it is well to drop a curtain over the indescribable. I 
do protest, however, against the people who live in these 
houses—houses whose discomfort an American artisan would 
not tolerate—looking with ineffable self-complacency on their 
methods, and sniffing at our American ingenuity, and our de- 
termination to make life comfortable. Of course, we got a 
house, thanks to no estate agent, but as we could not rent it 
we had to buy it—or rather the thirty-eight years’ remnant 
of a lease—a mysterious arrangement to an American. It 
was rather hard to feel that the house and all our little im- 
provements would, after thirty-eight years, revert to the 
Bishop of London, to whom the estate belongs, but we 
thought that after thirty-eight years we might not be so 
very keen about it, so ‘we disturbed an aged woman in a 
dusty crape bonnet and some friendly beetles, and they left 
the premises simultaneously. We took an architect on faith, 
who was to be our shield and protector against the contrac- 
tor, then we folded our hands, as it were, and retired to a 
hotel and proceeded to recover from the horrors of house- 
hunting. This interval was taken up by the tradesmen of my 
new neighborhood to recommend themselves to me, whose 
address they discovered by some miracle; they grovelled be- 
fore me, they haunted me with samples—eggs, cream, butter, 
bread followed me to the ends of England, and I finally sue- 
cumbed to the most energetic. Gradually, I got accustomed 
to ‘‘patronage’’ and ‘‘patron,’’ rare words in America, where 
the “I am as good as you”’ feeling still obtains. I am get- 
ting used to them as well as ‘‘tradesmen”’ and ‘‘class.’? I 
acquiesce in a distinct serving class, conscious that not to be 
aware of thé dividing gulf would mean the profound scorn of 
those we have agreed to call our inferiors. To return to the 
house. The architect and I looked it over— 

everything was wanting. The plumbing was 

new, but clumsy and inadequate. In an 


The architect was politely 
acquiescent 





American house much less costly there would be a hang- 
ing cupboard in each room, thus dispensing with the clumsy 
and expensive wardrobes. The plumbing would be pretty 
and nickel-plated, resisting the action of the air, and easily 
kept clean. Here it is always brass or copper, clumsy 
and always tarnished. The architect suggested only the 
obvious, and with unwarranted faith I hardly ventured to 
suggest anything, but when the summer brought an American 
friend, who looked over the house, then approaching com- 
pletion, she sat on the solitary chair and shook her head. 
‘He hasn’t thought of a single thing,’’ she cried. ‘‘Think of 
not having a dumb-waiter (English: dinner-lift) in this un- 
heated house. Stone walls and cold blasts—don’t invite me 
to your lukewarm repasts.’’ She added, ‘‘You must have a 
hardwood floor’’ (parquet floor) ‘‘in your drawing-room’? (be- 
ing an American she really said parlor!) ‘‘Think of all the 
dirty carpets it will save.’? I was convinced. ‘‘My dear, 
you don’t mean to say that you will live in this Bunker Hill 
Monument of a house’’ (she comes from Boston) ‘‘without 
speaking tubes?’’ She was aghast. ‘‘What an architect! 
Supposing you want to speak to the cook, why you’d have to 
run down four flights for a (éte-d-tée; then supposing you 
want coals up four flights—must the maid climb up four 
flights to find out what you want before doing it? My dear, 
even an English servant has human legs, and she can’t stand 
it.’ I was convinced. I spoke to the architect, and he was 
politely acquiescent, and as all these very necessary sugges- 
tions came late they were doubly expensive, and I have come 
to the conclusion that domestic architecture is the proper field 
for a woman with ideas—a mere man-architect does not know 
the meaning of comfort, ingenuity, resource, and economy. 
As the house declined to get done, I braved the architect, 
the contractor, and the workmen, and arrived one day in 
company with a bed, a table, and a chair (also a husband), 
and took possession. I did have one treasure at the time—a 
caretaker, She saved my life, and she protected my innocent 
self from the British tradesman, while she gently taught me 
what the British servant will and will not do. She informed 
me when I was paying twice as much as right to the obse- 
quious tradesman, and she regulated the (to me) perplexing 
fee. She was very religious, and I think she looked upon me 
as her mission and she was to rescue me—which she did. 
Her wages were £1 a week, including her food, and to be 
just I could not have got such a treasure in America at the 
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; lift had been constructed for one flight, and 
was surprisingly dear, while the parquet floor 
| in the drawing-room cost £27 where it would 








are extensively used by the most progressive business men everywhere. 
They reduce friction and labor to a minimum and increase your profits. 
They facilitate ¢peed and accuracy in getting out orders ; they prevent 
the delay of an order without detection ; they enable all invoices to be 
mailed same day shipment is made; they instantly locate errors to 
clerks making them; they furnish a comprehensive statement at the 
close of each month’s business—showing results by departments and 
salesmen ; they provide a double check on all entries in the ledger—the 





have cost £15 in America. billing, posting and profit figuring. 
This brings me to a point on which T wish 
sl aallieaiaa yettine = Cut Your Expense Account. Write." and we 
of OS remarkable BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, 750 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
mt “Pu progress — in Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems 


Sat tad 1 America in 
eye all) the ap- 
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; plied and do- 
ae ie 7 mestic arts 
ee aba rit within the 
| # _tstentes|(  Baker-Vawter Interest Tables 





which leaves 
England far 





Showing interest on amounts from $1.00 to $10,000 — one day to five years —2 per cent 
up. Used by Banks and Commercial Houses. Accuracy guaranteed. If you are 
interested in quick methods, you will want this book. We may be able then to inter- 
est you in a System for your entire business which reduces labor and cuts expenses, 
For this reason we are offering a limited number of the Second Edition of this set of 
Interest Tables at 75c. postpaid. Bound in cloth, 128 pages —sells regularly for $1.50. 
Cash or stamps must accompany order to secure this special price. 


BAKER-VAWTER CO. 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems 


| -—« 750 CHAMBER OF COFMERCE BLDG. cHicAGco = J 
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OAS yOCOLATES 
BONBONS git ENT 


ANYWHERE CITY OR COUNTRY 
Main Store 863 Broadway,New York. 
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WATCH 
PROTECTION 


The Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases are an 
improvement on solid gold cases. They are 
stronger and won't bend or dent. Made of two 
layers of gold, with a layer of stiffening metal be- 
tween, welded together into one solid sheet. The 
outside layer contains more gold than can be worn 
ff off a case in 25 years, the time for which a Jas. 
% : Boss Case is guaranteed, 






SUMMER 


Months are very trying to 
the complexion unless it is 
fortified with 
LABLACHE 
Face Powder, which nourishes, 
cools and beautifies the skin—re- 
stores its freshness and rich color. 
There is nothing ‘‘just as good.” 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50c. per box. Druggists or 
by mail. Beware of substitutes and dangerous counterfeits. 
BEN. LEVY &€0.. French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 


Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT and we found them expensive and clumsy. 


T th p In this strait my Englishman had an in- 








Sea Cubes 


A perpetual procession of coal-scuttles 





behind. Our English house was just old 
enough to be surprisingly ugly—it belongs 
to the early Victorian period. Without feel- 


STIFFENED 
ing ourselves justified in spending too much JAS. BOS GOLD 
money in its decoration, we did feel that we 
might put away the funereal mantel-pieces WA TCH CASES 


and set up something more vsthetic, Our 











are recognized as the standard by all jewelers. They 


arehi . — rave iw ¢ aver « FOG. 
architect—always obliging and never sugges are identical with solid gold cases in appearance and 
tive—took us to see wooden mantel-pieces, size, but much lower in price. Don’t accept any 


case said to be ‘“‘just as good” as the Boss. Look 
for the Keystone trade-mark. Send for booklet. 


spiration. ‘“‘Buy them in New York’’ (we The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia 
vere just going over), ‘‘and you will find 
them prettier, better, aud cheaper even if the 
freightage has to be added to the price.’ I 
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AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. would not believe him because I also was still SUNLIGHT AND OPEN AIR. RESTFUL SLEEP 
| laboring under the delusion that England was Hasten the Invalids Recovery. In Camp, on the Yacht and at Home 


Used by people of refinement | cheap and America dear. However, we we = : 
ap and zmerica ear. owever, we went fing ay a 99 e 

for over a quarter ofa century. |i) New York and there we bought three || WAL lA Fate eaeaner ae “Perfection” Air Mattresses 

wooden mantels—six feet high and six feet gee . CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 





| wide—of the best quartered oak, of so simple 
and graceful a design that they are always ne 

noticed and admired, and these three were oom to Order in — #4 || 
packed, sent, and landed at our front door — and Pe ee hn | 

in London, and the price, all included, was 





Dip Front 
Waist 
Holder 
and 





is Wewill be pleasea “Sy 
not much more than we should have paid to quote you prices ff 


. , » j thie : on our special 
for the only one in London of which I ap ose 


proved. I feel convinced that there is a 
great market here for American wood-work 


. Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillew attached. 
Coehane » WA Also showing Mattress deflated. 


The Dip Front effect is obtained without special 
Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 











preparation, on any skirt or waist. Combines : : : 
ect skirt slngetntes back es seen . | as well as leather, iron, and glass, for with on request. 
iving Dip effect at front, as shown in above 2 ae roan e. SE ORE ors oa = Ki ; 
hae Belt adjustable to any waist size, reversible, giving long or | English excelle nee of workmanship they com- Z.D. FAY TRIGYCLE & INVALID CHAIR CO Can be packed in small space when not in use 
short Dip and can be worn with or without corset. Mailed prepaid | Hine a taste which adapts the best to its own Elyria, Ohio ss t2Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
, . | 








for 25e (stamps will do). Agents Wanted. 
DIP FRONT WAIST HOLDER €0., 52 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. uses. 


of English houses. The American has the 
W advantage that he is not conservative where THU R MM 
Glass ater Coolers that stands between him and progress. That LEARN PROOFREADING. s NDE OUNTAIN 
pacictior ar ate p gt sce ee If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel Idaho’s new gold camp; booklet containing latest 
something was good enough for his ancestors | and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations | and best information concerning its character, ex- 


ICE and WATER SEPARATE is no reason why it should satisfy him. SOM CORRMAFONDENCH GOMOOL, Pulledsiphs tent, and opportunities; mailed free. 
NO GERMS, INSECTS, RUST OR DIRT Because they chose to freeze is no reason ; i | —aemeanenarmonmameome ee 
When in search 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR | why he should. Somehow, I always come 
, & P ‘ : best by Test—77 YEARS 
back to the inadequate heating, for as I TREES he Boom tela ( ome Here! of health «-4 
w 
‘ARK 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





It weuld revolutionize the decoration 











APPER 7 GLASS co. write my face is flaming while a lively icicle FRUIT Book free. We PA CASii rest for mind and 


7 ANT MORE SALESMEN Weeki. body. Your physician will agree. tle: 
277 Broadway, New York penetrates my spine, y j st SIC agree. Booklet free. 





BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc TEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N. Y. 
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A BATHING SUIT THAT MAY BE MADE AT HOME 


FIRST PAPER: 


ANY home dressmakers are clever in 
designing their own garments and 


would be equally so in cutting their 
€ 


owr patterns if they knew the way. To 
enable them to do so is the object of this 
paper. The bathing suit shown in the illus- 
tration is a*pretty and stylish design, although 
asimple one, and admits of variations to suit 
individual taste. 

Of course, the first step toward making 
the bathing suit is to procure the material. 
The most popular textures are brilliantine, 
mohair and washing silk. If black is the 
color chosen, the quality must not be poor, 
as it soon becomes colorless. Navy blue is 
better, as it only becomes paler. In fact, it 
is, as generally the case, greater economy to 
use a fair quality of whatever texture is 
employed. The bands trimming the costume 
illustrated are white piqué; the vest front is 
of the same, trimmed with narrow braid or 
stitching to match the color of material; the 
ties may be of washing ribbon or piqué, as 
preferred. The necessary quantity of 46-inch 
material is 54g yards; 1 yard of 30-inch wide 
pique or drill. 

In order to ent the pattern properly, the 
following instructions should be strictly ad- 
hered to: 

If you do not already possess a plain bodice 
pattern, use an old lining which has fitted 
well, cutting it off just below the waist-line. 
Separate the parts, including the sleeve, and 
iron them flat, taking care to press the iron 
along by straight threads only: this is to 
restore the original shape. From this flat 
pattern the blouse will be cut. 

Commence with the Front.—Place that on 
a sheet of paper, as shown in Diagram I, in 
which it will be seen that the front edge from 
neck corner to figure line is placed straight 
with, and a little way from, the edge of the 


paper. A line should be ruled from the neck 
eoruer straight down like that marked A in 
diagram. Cut the paper half-iuch outside 


the waist, side and shoulder edges of pattern 
and at quarter-inch outside armhole. . Fold 
the upper front of pattern by the line B, 
and the paper with it. Cut the paper along 
the shoulder edge, sloping it gradually up 
to half-inch higher at armhole end. Then 
cut the turned-over paper in a more or less 
direct slope, as from C to D in diagram; lay 
it back again, aud the shape will be accord- 
ing to the lines of the diagram. This is the 
pattern for the front of blouse, without allow- 
ing for turnings, unless they were 


By ROSA E. PAYNE 


shown in Diagram III. FE indicates the fold 
of the sleeve and the paper; F the line where 
the paper is to be cut off for the length. Next 
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THE COMPLETED COSTUME 


slope out the top edge as required, without 
unpinning the plaits. 
Next fold the short paper pattern with the 





left on the original pattern, in 
which case half-inch must be al- 
lowed on the front edge and an 








ri 








inch at the waist. f 

To cut the Back. — Place the B 7 
several parts of original pattern eae 
together as shown by the dotted Ps 
lines in Diagram II, and cut out if 
the paper pattern from it thus D 
placed, with the allowance for 
fulness as_ illustrated by the 
spaces between the dotted lines 
and as much larger as the front. 


The back of the collar is also I 


shown on this diagram, and 
needs no explanation. 


II Ill 
Patterns for the Waist and Sleeves 





To cut the Sleeve.—A 

pretty fair result for | 
this little sleeve might 
be obtained by cut- 
ting a curved piece to K 
the shape of about an 
eighth of a circle, mak- 
ing the inner edge the 
size of armhole, but a 
better result will be ob- 
tained by pinning the 5 
upper parts of your 
original sleeve together 
as if seamed; also pin 
up two plaits at the 
upper edge to take out 
any extra size beyond 


TO CUT OUT THE PATTERN 


two ends meeting at 21g inches from the 
fold G as in diagram and slope off the lower 
part by line H. Now you have the desired 
shape of the sleeve—and a very pretty one to 
use as it is—but the frill effect has to be 
obtained. 

To do this so as to know that it is abso- 
lutely correct, and will not set out in some 
places and flat elsewhere, slash the pattern 
from the lower edge almost through to the 
upper one at equal distances apart. Place 
it so cut, on the paper, with the corners apart; 
slightly where the sleeve will come under the 
arm, gradually widening the spaces to the mid- 
dle of the upper part, indicated on the diagram 
by an arrow. Cut out the new pattern by the 
shape thus obtained and you will have the de- 
sired frill effect. 

To cut the Pattern for the Bloomers, to set 
above the Knees.—For a medium sized figure, 
with length from waist straight down to knee 
tip 23 inches, proceed as follows: Cut a 34- 
inch square of newspaper represented by the 
outside lines of the diagram. From _ point 
A measure up the edge of paper, and mark 
B at 8 inches, C at 121g inches, and D 
at 301g inches. Measure across from A, 51g 
inches and mark the point E; from B’ mea- 
sure across 31¢ inches and mark F; from D 
at 5 inches across mark G; and at 8 inches 
across mark H. Draw the lines as in the dia- 
gram, connecting these letters. Next, from 
corner I measure up 131 inches and mark J; 
also 26 inches and mark K; from I at.4 
inches across mark L; from J at 1g inch 
mark M; from K at 5 inches mark N, at 8 
inches O, at 944 inches P, at 144 inches Q, 
at 16 inches R. Draw the lines connecting 
those letters as in diagram, observing that 
the line from L to M is much straighter than 
that from C to EK. Mark the darts 5 inches 
long and, if desired, make another at the back 
of hip. The only thing to be careful of in cut- 
ting by square measure is that the measure- 
ments are strictly at right angles. News- 
paper helps this, hence I advise its use. 
A quarter-inch square-ruled paper is made, 
but it is difficult to obtain, and somewhat 
costly. 

To cut the Skirt Pattern.—Have a sheet of 
paper 3214 inches long and 381g wide. Follow 
diagram. From point A measure down and 
mark B at 21g inches; C at 3 inches, D at 44 
inches, EK at 434 inches, F at 64 inches, G at 
84 inches, H at 124 inches, I at 241¢ inches, 
and J at 321g inches. Measure across from 

A and mark K at 141¢ inches; 
from B at 1034 inches mark L; 
from U at 91 inches mark M; from 
D at 61g inches mark N; from I 
at 5 inches mark O; from F at 
111 inches mark P; from G at 634 
inches mark Q; from H at 3815 
inches mark R; and from I at 28 
inches mark 8S. Draw the lines 
from the letters as in diagram, 
observing the curve between O 
and F, and nicely rounding the 
lower edge. This latter may be 
checked in the following way: 
the front length is 26 inches, the 
length straight through centre of 
first dart should be 27 
inches, again through 
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the centre of second 
dart 271g inches, and 
the same at the back. 
This skirt may, if pre- 
ferred, be divided into 
gores in the same way. 
Now you not only have 
the full-sized patterns, 
but by the diagrams 
you can at any time 
cut them again if nec- 
essary. 

.*. Full instructions for 
the making of the suit, 
after the pattern has 
been cut, will be pub- 











that required to fit the ¢ 


armhole easily. This is Raisere for 





the Bloomers 


Pattern for the Skirt 


lished in a second paper 
next week, 





tee PISS THAT 


SomMetTIMES when appetite is shy, and nothing 
When of the dainties that abound I cannot e 
I feel an inward hankering, which always makes me sigh, 

With longing for a generous piece of mother’s home-made pie. 
I taste again its flaky crust, just melting on my tongue, 

Fond memories of its goodness for years to me have clung; 
Could I but choose just what I’d eat, why you can bet Id take 
A pie—nay, half a dozen pies—like mother used to make. 


When mother made mince pies for us, she did not buy a brick 


Of some st 


She peeled the juicy apples, the fattest raisins popped 

Into the fragrant, spicy mess, and chopped and chopped and chopped; 
And moistened it with cider or orange juice or wine, 

And stirred again, and tasted, and pronounced it very fine; 

And when the pie plates all were filled, and some began to bake— 
Gee Whittaker! I smell those pies that mother used to make, 


at a bit, 


mge compound at the store, enough to make us sick; 


MOTHER MADE—By HELEN COMBES 


seems to fit, 


No matter what the filling, ’twas sure to be the best, 

Though we said sometimes that pumpkin wag king of atl the rest. 
One thing that greatly pleased us was that each could eat his fill, 
With no fear of indigestion, or a lengthy doctor’s bill. 

There always was a-plenty, for mother knew the crowd— - 
And the appetites they carried—and generally allowed. 

Some nights in dreams I see the rows: oh! how I hate to wake 
And find the pies have vanishéd, that mother used to make. 


My friends and neighbors call me a mighty lucky chap; 

They say, ‘‘He has a ‘barrel,’ and need only turn the tap 

To buy whatever he may wish.’’ You see, they do not know 
That money will not buy the pies, the pies of long ago. 

And I sometimes think with envy of a little barefoot boy, 
Who hadn’t any money, but a heart brimful of joy, 

With just two things to comfort him, for every pain and ache: 
A kiss, and then a piece of pie that mother used to make. 





BEAUTIFIES 
WITHOUT INJURY 


Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder, the standard 
beautifier for two genera- 
tions. Prepared of purest 
materials, entirely free 
from arsenic, lead, lime, 
or anything injurious. 
Holds its high place in 
the esteem of the women 
of to-day by its intrinsic 
merits. 


Comes in wooden boxes, 
which preserves the deli- 
cate perfume. 


Sold everywhere. 


Full size box sent on 
receipt of 50c. 


J. A. Pozzoni Co., Chicago, Iil. 


An ideal preparation for beau- 

tifying and preserving the 

teeth, sweetening the breath, 
y and purifying the mouth. 


ANTISEPTIC 


Hardens soft and bleeding gums, 
whitens and cleans the teeth. 

A Standard Dentifrice — en- 
dorsed by dentists as an aid in 
preserving the teeth, and by ¥ 
doctors as a promoter of good 
health. 

Sold by druggists at 25c. 

Dr. Graves’ Tooth Powder Co, 

Chicago, Ill. 
TRIAL 


BOTTLE 
FREE 





New metal bottle, handy for Tourists 
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“Good for Baby, too’ 


For Babies’ and Children’s Colds 
there’s nothing so quick, nothing so 
effective as Salva-cea. 

For Babies’ Skin Salva-cea has a 
most remarkable and immediate effect 
in relieving and healing all Burning, 
Itching and painful skin affections. 


Every Mother Needs It 


It is the safest, purest, pleasantest 
remedy for children. 


Good for Everybody 


Salva-cea is adapted to old or young 
and while it will not injure the young- 
est or weakest child, it is strong enough 
to soothe the most intense irritation, 
subdue any inflammation and relieve 
the sharpest pain in a grown person. 

When it is once in the house the way 
you will turn to it for help and the 
number of uses to be found for it will 
surprise you. 


FOR SORE MUSCLES. wisn 7e"'3¢ 


overworked your muscles and they are soreand 
stiff, just a little judicious rubbing with Salva- 
cea will make you feel like a different person, 
FOR SUNBURN nothing you’ve ever 

knownactssoprompt- 
ly and thoroughly as Salva-cea in taking away 
all pain and tenderness and bringing back your 


good looks. 
needn't trouble 


MOSQUITO BITE you a moment— 


just a touch or two of Salva-cea will stop all 


itching and swelling. 
FOR A BURN or a Scald, nothing you 
can put on will take out 
the pain and soreness so quickly and heal so 
cleanly and completely as Salva-cea. 
FOR BITES or Stings of insects Salva-cea 
relieves instantly the pain or 
itching and prevents or subdues the swelling. 
FOR CATARRH of the nasal passages, 
no remedy will give 
such complete relief as Salva-cea. Improve- 
ment begins at once. 
a small] quan- 


FOR COLD IN HEAD 33"!2"- 


cea occasionally snuffed up the nostrils will 


cure it. 
a little Salva-cea 


FOR EARACH placed in the ear 


will give instant relief and permit quiet rest. 

FOR CHAFING Salva-cea takes away 
at once all the pain, 

inflammation and soreness. One application 


is usually sufficient. 
Salva-cea will both re- 


FOR A BRUIS lieve the pain and 


prevent inflammation or stiffness. 
FOR ECZEMA There are few skin 
* diseases that cannot 
be cured by Salva-cea and none that cannot be 
benefited by its use—even that intolerable itch- 
ing of Eczema is relieved and cured. 
FOR PILE no matter whether they are 
» blind, bleeding or itching, 
Salva-cea will give immediate relief and effect 
a permanent cure. No other preparation can 
begin to compare with it for this most trouble- 
some complaint. 


SALVA-CEA SUPPOSITORIES 


In cases of bleeding and internal Piles which 
cannot be reached by the external application 
of Salva-cea, the Suppositories should be used. 
They are sold in boxes containing 1 dozen at 
50 cents per box. 
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Salva-cea is sold in two sizes, 25 and 50 
cents per box. At Druggists’ or by mail. 


 SALVA-CEA, 274 Canal St., N. Y. City 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


To any one sending us 10 cents (mentioning 
this paper) we will send one of our regular 25c. 
boxes of Salva-cea by return mail. 

We make this offer in order to introduce 
Salva-cea more generally to the public. Once 
secured, a customer will continue to buy. The 
offer holds good only during the month of July. 





















The best, surest, 


Allcock’s tat ort and cheap- 


st remedy for corns 





and bunions ever pro- 


duced. Easily applied 

COPN and sucea: Essityappiiea 
e lief — afford absolute 

Bunion 

Plaster 





comfort. A sample 
ackage of the CoRN 
LASTERS or of the 
Bunion PLASTERS 
sent, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 








The Corn Plasters are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted. Kept by all druggists. 
ALLCOCK MPG. CO., 274 Canal Street - New York 
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By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


CAN THINK of no better lesson on how 
I to choose fish than this; if it is possible 

in your own neighborhood, or while va- 
cationing this summer, go to see a fishing 
boat empty its gleaming cargo on the wharf 
and make an individual study of that cargo. 
Learn to know the ear-marks—not only those 
left by St. Peter on a haddock, but the signs 
of perfect freshness on all fish. Do not be 
afraid of touching them; fresh smelts have 
the fragrance of violets, and every fish has a 
wholesome smell. Turn them over, examine 
them closely. ‘‘An eye like a dead fish’’ 
refers to a fish which has lain for weeks in 
cold storage, not to one just from the water. 
It will have eyes as full and almost as clear 
as any live creature. Notice the gills; they 
will be beautifully red, the fins will be stiff, 
the scales shining, and the flesh so firm that 
it springs right back after the finger has been 
pressed into it. One cannot expect, especially 
if your home is some distance from the ocean 
or the great lakes, to find in market fish as 
superlatively fresh as when lifted straight 
from the net. Still, to be fit for human 
food they should not have lost much of their 
beauty. The signs to avoid are limp fins, 
dull eyes, pale, liver-colored gills, flesh in 
which you leave a dent by an impression of 
the finger, streaks of gray or yellow in the 
skin and flesh, and the slightest symptom of 
a disagreeable odor. If you have to make the 
choice between salt pork and a fish of this de- 
scription, choose salt pork; it is infinitely more 
healthful; it does not contain a possibility of 
poisoning. 

When purchasing halibut or sword fish, 
where the head and fins have been removed, 
the test is pearly 
white or shining 


The cooking of fish depends very largely on 
taste, for various methods apply frequently 
and most appetizingly to the same fish. Take 
halibut, for instance. It may be baked, 
broiled, fried or boiled, and be quite as de- 
licious in one way as another. This rule is 
also true of cod, haddock and nearly every 
kind of white-fleshed fish. What a cook or 
a fish dealer calls dark fish—this class con- 
tains bluefish, mackerel, herring, salmon, eels 
and shad—are best suited for broiling, baking 
or planking. They contain so much oil dis- 
tributed through the flesh that it requires a 
dry, intense heat to make them palatable. 
Salmon is an exception to this rule, being at 
its best when boiled. An old saying declares, 
‘*Small fish should swim twice—once in water, 
once in oil.’’ It is a good proverb for the cook 
to remember, because it applies well to every 
tiny fish—smelts, brook trout, perch, white- 
bait, catfish, sunfish, bullheads, and every- 
thing in small finny things, partly for the 
preservation of the small amount of meat 
on their bones, should be carefully stripped, 
cleaned, egged, crumbed and fried. Sometimes 
these small fish are sautéd, but they are not so 
good nor so wholesome as when they ‘‘swim 
in oil.” 

The fish which plank to perfection are shad, 
whitefish, mackerel, bluetish, red snapper and 
pompano. There are a number of real advan- 
tages to this method of cooking: it is so easy, 


it may be done in any hot oven of a coal or gas | 


stove, the wood imparts a flavor to the tishes 
which can be obtained in no other way. Then 
there is no difficult task of sliding it from a 
broiler or bake-pan to the platter, because it 
is the proper thing to send the plank straight 
to the table laid on 
a folded towel. If 





gray skin, firm flesh 
and a good odor. It 
is an excellent rule 
never to buy fish 
which is out of sea- 
son. If you want 
bluefish in Febru- 
ary or shad in No- 
vember, you can 
probably obtain it 





you have to prepare 
a fish yourself for 
planking, remember 
it must be cut down 


down the stomach, 
the thin portion of 
the flesh going on 
the middle of the 
plank. 





—a fish dealer will 
produce almost any- 
thing from his re- 
frigerator at any 
time of the year— 
but you may rest 
assured it has seen 


a repose of months brown paper. 
es) latticed potatoes. 
in cold storage. If 


cloth and then dry. 





FRIED FILLETS OF HALIBUT 

Choose for halibut to be fried a slice about 
one and a half inches thick, cut into your 
fillets, removing carefully the skin and bone. 
Wipe each piece with a bit of damp cheese- 
Sprinkle with pepper 
and salt and roll in flour. : 
in crumbs, fry in deep fat and drain on 
Garnish with parsley and 


If you have no 
fish kettle, impro- 
vise one. Line a 
wire basket with a 
napkin, allowing the 
linen to fall over 
the edges; put in 
the fish, coiling it 
slightly if it is 


Dip in egg, then 








not really danger- 
ous to eat, it will 
be flabby, it will go to pieces before it is 
cooked, and be lacking in flavor. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to post one’s self thoroughly on 
the fish which is in season all the year round 
and purchase that according to the month. 
A dealer will assure one that fish which has 
been packed in ice ten days is in as excellent 
condition as when fresh caught. I should say 
seven or eight days is the limit. After that 
time it will begin to lose its beautiful mother- 
of-pearl sheen. 

Although the old theory that fish is brain 
food has been exploded, the brain- worker 
will find what he most requires in a bounti- 
ful diet of fish. It is digestible food which 
is not over-stimulating or over-nutritive. 
Both the poet and the preacher will do 
better work on a dinner of broiled bluefish 
than on rare roast beef. Salmon, mackerel 
and eels, which are exceedingly oily, are an 
exception to the digestible rule. They should 
be severely let alone by people of weak 
stomachs, while white fish may be classed 
as the most digestible of all fish. 

The shimmering array on a market stall is 
alluring and confusing, and the fish dealer is 
apt to be persuasive. It is no economy to be 
inveigled into buying a five-pound bluefish 
when two pounds of halibut would have fed 
your family. Fish left over can be utilized 
nicely in many ways, but it is better not to 
have any; in summer, cold fish has not re- 
markable keeping qualities. Decide when 
you order a fish how you will cook it. The 
fish dealer can prepare it for planking or 
broiling better than you can. The cheapest 
fish is not always the most economical. Five 
pounds of cod will contain about two pounds 
of waste in the shape of skin, head, tail and 
bone, while two pounds of halibut is solid 
fish with scarcely an ounce of waste. 


large, and drop the 
, basket in the boil- 
ing water. This is an easier method for 
lifting it out whole than if set right in the 
kettle, 

An oily fish, such as mackerel or bluefish, 
needs no enrichment of fat before broiling; a 
white-fleshed fish does. If it is cut in steaks, 
saturate it with oil or melted butter and a good 
seasoning of pepper and salt, then put between 
the wires of the broiler. Lay the thickest end 
in the centre of the broiler over the hottest part 
of the fire, skin side up. Let it get perfectly 
crisp and brown on the flesh side before turn- 
ing. Broil the skin side very carefully; it is 
apt to burn. Set it in a hot oven for five min- 
utes to thoroughly finish the cooking. 

Fish of all sorts requires the accompani- 
ment of a starch food to make a well- 
balanced meal; it may be bread, rice, po- 
tatoes or macaroni. 

An iron fish sheet, with rings at each end 
for handles, may be made by any tinsmith 
for twenty-five cents. Grease it well before 
setting the fish to cook and lay under it 
strips of salt pork; then set it in a baking- 
pan. You will find it very easy to slip a 
baked fish from this sheet on to a plat- 
ter. 

When baking halibut pour milk over and 
around it before setting it in the oven. It 
keeps the fish moist, improves the flavor and 
makes it brown more thoroughly. 

In spite of careful watching a fish will 
occasionally break in the boiling. Do not 
try to patch it together into an unsightly 
heap of skin, bones and meat. Flake it 
quickly and lay in good-sized portions on a 
large platter. Garnish with roses of mashed 
potato squeezed from a pastry bag and over 
the tish pour a sauce. This transforms an 
almost hopeless failure into a most attractive 


dish. 



















The GOERZ LENS is the fastest 


Lens in the World. 
That's a challenge and a fact demonstrated 
beyond dispute. 
#nastigmatic 
Guaranteed 
Though some lenses possess larger relative 
opening, actual practice demonstrates that 


The GOERZ LENS is the fastest 


lone “Just as 
For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer or 


C.P. Goerz Optical Works, Room:;1,52 E. Union Sq., N.Y. 


Accurate 

































Represents the highest quality that it is 
ossible to maintain. Do not confound 
t with other dry wines, It stands alone. 
No foreign make is its superior. Taste 
delightful. Bouquet exquisite. Try it, 


you will be pleased. D| 
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assurance are two 
ivery different things. A Fire 
|policy wzay mature. A Life| 
|policy must mature if kept 
in force. Both furnish pro- 
itection, buta Life policyon 
| the Endowment plan furnish: 
les an investment, as well 
c protection: 


Here is the result in. 
1902 of Endowment policy 
No. 241,049, for $5,000, 


taken out twenty years ago: 
Cash 

_ This isa return ofall 
premiums paid,and,$2,574. 
45 in addition. " 


Send this coupon tor particulars 


1 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 24. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regard- 
ing an Endowment for $ ........... 
if issued to a man years of age. 





Name. " | 


Address 
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The Hall Silk Mill at Paterson, Scene of recent Bloodshed 





Militiamen ready to form up at the Railroad Station in Paterson 
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The Crowd watching the Troops on Guard at the Armory in Paterson 


THE REIGN OF TERROR IN PATERSON 


By JOHN HINCHCLIFFE, MAYOR OF PATERSON 








ATERSON, the Silk City, has become the City of Mis- change in economical conditions in this industry in Paterson “Sirs—What we want is fifty-five hours a week at 20 cents 
P fortune. Within the year her citizens have had to — affects the textile industries throughout the country and that an hour; and 30 cents an hour for overtime. This is the only 
fight tire, blizzard and flood, each of whieh wrought anarchy has taken root in the silk industry here. notice you will receive and we will give you until 9.30 to post 
widespread devastation, involving heavy losses and the saeri- That we succeed in our present efforts to expel this anareh- your answer in the mill.”’ 
fice of human life. At the same time she has suffered from istic element is of importance to the whole world. We It was then 9 o’clock. The dyers had allowed their em- 
strikes and riots, At present the citizens are bending every have formed a Vigilance Committee—I might compare it to ployer only half an hour to consider an increase in expenses 
effort to eud a protracted strike among the silk dyers, to sup- — the one which stamped out lawlessness in the early days of — amounting to $125,000 for the year. The dyers’ helpers 
anarchy and to puni who incited the strikers to San Francisco. Anyway, it is composed of business men were then receiving 161, cents an hour, or $9 per week. 
riot ou June 18. Because of her misfortunes—which include who have siguitied their intention to aid me in ridding this Here was a demand for $11. The increase of two dollars, 


sonous Vine kuown as anareliy, aud which seems to — city once and for all of the so-called Right to Existence group if paid by all the dye shop owners in Paterson, would mean 
cen root in this eity, producing monster blossoms — of anarchists which infests the city. Within a short time that operations for the year would cost $360,000 in excess 


regicides, Bresei in particular—Paterson has be- prison doors will close upon all the leaders who incited honest of the ealeulations upon which contracts had been taken. 
of national character, the most widely known — workingmen of Paterson to riot, and all other avowed anarchs — The business of dyeing involves large contracts covering long 





. own, ists will be rairoaded out of town in different directions. periods of time. To increase the wages immediately would 
In tl d of work Paterson is to the United States what I believe that when we have eliminated the anarchistic mean great loss for some and financial ruin to more. The 
Lyons is to Franee—silk manufacture being our principal in- element from among our workingmen strikes and other — thing was impossible. 


uvested capital of nearly $20,000,000 and labor troubles in Paterson will not again be characterized by Nevertheless, exactly at 9.30 the men in the dye works 


austry, Vitl 





output valued ¢ 3,000,000, the total wages paid yearly is violence, rioting or bloodshed. This, at least, is the best were literally steamed out. Some one had maliciously 
$7,000,000 and 1 number of wage-earners about 23,000. plan we have yet formulated for averting in future anythingap- opened the steam valves and scores of men who really 
This means that practically 100,000 persons, out of a total — proaching the scenes which terrorized our people on June 18. desired to work were forced to leave their tubs. This 
population of 110,000, are dependent upon the sili industry The recent labor troubles in Paterson began on the morn- would have been but a commonplace occurrence in the labor 
in P Despite these figures, our labor troubles would — ing of April 22, when the postman landed one of the **boss world had not some of the hot-headed foreigners among the 


paterson, 


if local iuterest were it not for the fact'that any — dyers” of this city the following letter: strikers (and here entered the anarchistic element) headed the 


be merel 
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- CHAR TREUSE, 





Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS LIQUEUR TAKES PRECE- 
DENCE AT ALL FIRST-CLASS . 
HOTELS AND CAFES AS INCOM- 
PARABLY THE HIGHEST-GRADE 
CORDIAL—THE ONLY ONE 
MADE BY THE CARTHUSIAN 
MONKS OF THE GRANDE CHAR- 
TREUSE, GRENOBLE, FRANCE. 
NO AFTER-DINNER ‘CORDIAL 
EQUALS IT IN QUALITY AND 
FLAVOR. 
At first-classWine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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WHITMAN’S 


Chocolates and Confections 
Always the Successful Candidate 
for the Interior 
Department. 

Ask for them anywhere, 
Whitman’s 

| Instantaneous 
Chocolate |, 
Made in a minute 
with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. 4& 

WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadeiphia, 
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We have a plan for filing 
letters that will save you time, 
bother and expense. Ask us 
to have Mr. Wilson, our expert 
on handling correspondence, 
write you fully. The informa- 
tion is free. 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 


Learn Book-keeping 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


We teach young men and women the modern and 
up-to-date methods of book-keeping as used by the 
large business houses of the country and fitting them 
for good positions as book-keepers and cashiers. Do 
not waste your time and money learning the old 
system. ne wide-awake business man of to-day 
needs book-keepers that understand the newest and 
quickest ways of doing business, and will pay good 
salaries for competent help. Anyone can learn it 
within 6 to 8 weeks ; thoroughly practical and remark- 
ably inexpensive. We find positions too, free of 
charge. Write to-day for full particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
112 Institute Building Kalamazoo, Mich. 














SCHOOL 
Rock *° rane 


t Wellesley Hills 
|e apeles> Massacheerti: 


DR. DAILEY’S. HEADACHE 
Stop That Headache! My NecratatA TABLETS 
act almost instantly, No bad after effects; no morphine or other 
dangerous drugs, Users enthusiastic over them and will have no 
other. 25 doses for 25 cents. Sample free. Write today to 


DR. DAILEY REMEDY CO., Moline, Ill. 


HAMMOCK STAND 


wn Furniture, beautiful and 
ornamental, Saves lawn and 











trees. Illustrated catalogue free. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
Dep’t 63 Centervi‘le, lowa. 








WANTED, throughout the country, Canvassers for 
fast selling Novelty, a New Portable Baby Jumper for 
babies and children. Something unique, attractive and 
profitable. Write for particulars to O. C. A. SWING 
CO., PARK Row, NEw YorK City. Department Y. 
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employés of this establishment and led them, | 
mob-like, to another dye shop, then to another, | 
and so on until every one of the 3,700 dyers, 
helpers and finishers in Paterson had been 
forced *‘out.’” 

That morning silk worth hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars was left in the tubs to be 
ruined. Those who tried to save it were 
forced away. This silk was not the property 
of the employers, but that of others left in 
their care to be dyed. In the tubs was fully 
150,000 pounds of silk, most of it in the sul- 
phuric acid bath. It was worth $3.50 a 
pound. Had the loss been total, not one 
boss dyer would have had capital enough to 
avoid insolvency.. As it was, some of the 
bosses saved the silk by rolling up their own 
sleeves and enlisting the aid of a few faithful 
helpers, each of whom was given a share of 
stock, and was thus elevated from the rank 
of striker to the dignity of stockholder. 

As the result of that morning’s work, six 
strikers are now serving terms of from one to 
two years in our State prison. The sentences 
were imposed to make it plain to aliens in 
Paterson that they must learn to obey the 
law, that foreigners cannot com: to this coun- 
try to work and resort to violeuce with impu- 
uity during labor troubles, and that the law 
permits workingmen to organize, but not to 
destroy property and,threaten human life. | 

It was a lesson the foreigners remembered 
throughout eight, weeks of the strike, until 
that eventful June 18, when, incited by Me- 
Queen and Galliano, publishers and editors 
of anarchist papers, the strikers invaded the 
streets of Paterson, a frenzied mob, knowing 
not what they did. 


SPREADING THE TROUBLE 

The intervening eight weeks had been un- 
eventful, not unlike the passing of time during 
a strike in other cities. The strikers had formed 
a union, however, called the United Dyers, 
Helpers and Finishers-of America, and the 
boss dyers formed the Silk Dyers’ Association. 

Emissaries were sent to Pennsylvania, New 
York, Massachusetts and elsewhere to induce | 
the silk skein dyers to strike in sympathy 
with those in Paterson. All such attempts 
were failures. The emissary who went to 
Pennsylvania was the leader of the striking 
dyers. Before leaving he said to his fol- 
lowers, in open meeting: “*T warn you against 
traitors while I am away. 1 have been 
offered $2,000 to sell you men out and $14 
a week as long as I would work. I have | 
spurned both offers for your sakes.’ This | 
leader was thereafter regarded as a hero. It 
was he who said later: *‘I have done my best 
to keep the men together and to show them | 
that observance of the law is more to our ad- 
vantage than violation of it. If the men are 
forced to acts of violence it will be the fault 
of those who are goading them on to it.”’ | 

Meanwhile, the leading boss dyer, repre- 
senting the other side of the case, said: ‘‘We 
have lost all of the spring orders, and at the 
present time I would have nothing to start 
work on if the strike were declared off, for I 
have not a single order in my shop. I hada 
great many, but the silk manufacturers have 
taken them back, telling me that they would 
know better when the strike is ended.what 
they wanted. How, with such a condition of 
affairs, can I grant men an increase of wages? 
There is nothing left of the business at the 
present time; it is all gone to pieces, and we 
are not in a position to do anything until we 
find whether we can get our business back. 
To grant an increase at all we should have to 
arrive at an understanding not only with the 
silk manufacturers, who employ us, but with 
our competitors all over the country. The 
hoss dyers will not give in. They are more 
determined now than.they were when the 
strike first occurred. They are bitter against 
the strikers, not because they struck for more 
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PROPER FOOD 


Better Than Ocean Breezes. 





It makes a lot of difference in hot weather, 
the kind of food one eats. 
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You —you individually, if you are 
honest, can buy one of the beau- 
tiful Diamond pieces shown here on easy 
monthly payments. This beautiful broeeh 
only $120, payable $15 monthly. This beau- 
tiful cluster ring , payable $7.50 
monthly. This splendid solitaire ring $90, 
payable $10 monthly. You may select any 
ring, brooch,earrings, stud, locket or other 
article from our half-million dollar stock 
on similar terms of payment. Our only 
requirements are, the first payment on de- 
livery of the diamond, honesty and ability 
to meet the smal! monthly payments. You 
can send tirst payment with order, or, if 
you prefer, we will send C.O.D. (first pay- 
ment) by express for examination defore 
any payment is made. If you send the 
first payment we send diamonds direct to 
your home where you may examine them 
carefully. If you are not entirely pleused 
withthem we send another selection or 
refund what you have paid—whichever you 
prefer. We pay all express charges, so you 
are nothing out in any case. We give a guarantee certificate with every diamond and will allow full price 
paid for any diamond sold by us in exchange for other goods or a larger diamond. 

There is nothing disagreeable about doing business with us—no publicity, no security required, everything positively con- 
fidential. We save you from 10% to 20% compared with the prices of retail jewelers. You can make no better use of your 
money than to make monthly payments on a diamond. The highest European authorities assure us that diamond values will 
increase at least 20% within a year. If you prefer to buy a diamond for cash we.will make a discount of 8% and give you the 
option of returning the diamond at any time within one year and getting your money back in full—less 10%, the reasonable 
cost of doing business. For instance: You can have the pleasure, prestige and satisfaction of wearing a $50 diamond for a 
whole year, then if you wish to return it we will refund $45, making it cost yon only $5—less than l0c per week. You can 
satisfy yourself as to our responsibility by inquiring of your local banker. He will refer tohis Dun's or Bradstreet’s book of 
commercial ratings and tell you that no house stands higher in credit, reliability or promptness and that our representations 
may be accepted without question. Write today for illustrated Catalogue which shows goods, priees and terms; also for a 
copy uf the most complete booklet ever published on diamond buying 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., - Dept. F, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Copyright, 1902, Loftis Bros. & Co. (Est. 1858) Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers. Opp. Marshall Field & Co. 























Poor time 
has its 


Good time 
has ifs 


















ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin” engraved on the works, and is 
guaranteed against original defect of every character. A booklet about 
watches will be mailed to you for the asking. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois. 


























66 99 + 
The “AL-VISTA” Panoramic Camera 
is the only camera for making large views of scenery, broad landscapes, etc. Its swinging lens, with 
a scope of 180°, does it. Time and snap shot, daylight loading and unloading. Patent atiachment 
makes negatives of different lengths. Has other desirable original features. 

OUR CO-OPERATIVE PLAN: We sell direct to the consumer from our factory on easy monthly 
ayments. You have the camera while paying for it. Our beautiful catalogue will surprise you. 


rite for it, freee MULTISCOPE @ FILM CO., 420 Jefferson St., Burlington, Wis., U.S. A. 

















Burns 90% Air 


10% HYDRO-CARBON GAS 


WATCHES | 








You can keep the body cool if you break- 
fast on Grape-Nuts, for in its predigested 
form it presents the least resistance to the 
digestive organs and contains as much nu- 
triment as heavy body heating food such as 
meat, potatoes, etc. 

Grape-Nuts is probably entitled to the claim 
to be the most perfectly adapted food for hu- 
man needs now extant. The meat eater and 
vegetarian are alike charmed with its erisp 
taste, the delicate flavor of the grape-sugar 
and the nourishment to body and brain, while 
the housewife is attracted by its being thor- 
oughly cooked at the factory and obtained 
from the grocer ready for instant use with 
the addition of cream, making it a cool, deli- 
cious dish, requiring no hot stove and cross 
cook on a hot morning. 

When Grape-Nuts and Postum Food Coffee 
constitute the summer breakfast, with the ad- 
dition of a little fruit, it is not necessary to 
seek the ocean breezes for comfort, for ex- 





ternal heat is unnoticed when internal cool- 
ness from proper food is felt. The recipe 
book in each package of Grape-Nuts gives 


dozens of delicious dishes. 
' 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ | 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique | 
design—Shoulder watches in all | 
metals or enameled—Open face 
or hunting, for belt or pocket— | 
Send for our booklets and select | 
designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. __131 to 137 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


Incandescent 
SUN Gasoline LAMPS 
Each one is a complete gas 
plant in itself. Gives ten 
times the light of a kero- 
sene lamp, at one-half the 
cost. Cheaper than gas or 
electricity. Light is abund- 
ant, white and __ steady. 
Needed in homes, stores, halls, churches, 
etc. Conforms to all insurance under- 
writers rules. We have branch supply 
depots in all the large cities of the U. S. 
from which orders are filled, thus 
making saving in freight rates. 
Book and prices free. 
AGENTS WANTED 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 507 Canton, O. 
(Licensee of the ground patent for Vapor Lamps) 
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VACATION HATS 


For 50 cents. 
Roll up for pocket or grip. 
Can’t get out of shape. Sent 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Middletown Hat Co. 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 48 Mill St., Middletown, N.Y. Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. iy 





MEN’S HAT No. 1 


In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 
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MEN’S HAT No. 2 


In smooth finish. Colors: Black, § 
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The beginning of Window Happt- 
hess is a shade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithfui—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 


HAR Nid 
nnn 


















































D E A F Deafness is incurable till the cause 
is removed. Therefore Ear Drums and other artificial 
aids never cure. 95 per cent. of all cases of Deafness 
is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot exist 
under the use of “‘Actina,”’ nobody need be Deaf where 
the Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seek- 
ing acure? Then investigate **Actina.’’ Write today 
for a valuable book—Prof. Wilson's Dictionary of 
Disease, Free. 

New York & London Electric Ass'n, Dept. 20 D, Kansas City, Mo. 
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DUNLOP TIRES 


Have Stood Pre-eminently Foremost Since the Introduction of 
Pneumatic Tires 


Few devices have been the subject of a greater inventive faculty or 
more persistent and successful exploitation, and few have 
reached such a high state of development. 


They Never Vary in Quality or Workmanship Because 
They Cannot Be Made Better or of Better Materials 


If the BEST is none too good 


for you, it will pay you to adopt 


these widely and most favorably known tires. Every 
user is bound to be satisfied with them. 


True Economy Represents Buying the Best Wherever You Can Find It 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER 
WORKS COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn 
U.S.A. 


SUES ONLY TOOLS YOU WILL NEED 
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SMOKELESS 
POWDER 











wages, but for the manner adopted by the men 
during the first days of the trouble. The strik- 
ers may not believe that this is so, but it is so. 

Upon the work of about 3,700 dyers, 15,000 
looms in Paterson alone depend; and as there 
are about 55 silk mills in the city, the inevi- 
table result of the prolonged strike of the 
dyers was to throw thousands of warpers, 
winders and weavers out of work, At the 
end of the eighth week of the strike, fully 
12,000 workers were idle in other branches of 
the silk trade, making, with the dyers, about 
15,000 in all. The loss to the workers in 
wages amounted easily to $1,000,000—a Joss 
which always falls, too, almost as heavily upon 
local tradesmen whenever there is a strike. 

Such was the situation on that Wednesday 
morning when the news came to me, over the 
telephone, saying that the strikers, after a 
meeting on the outskirts of the city, were 
rushing to attack the silk mills, Jed by two 
men, McQueen and Gallianv. After the 
series of calamities that had almost over- 
whelmed us during the past few months, was 
the city to be the victim of still one more 
calamity, this time a mob bent upon destruc- 
tion? Already the strike had lasted two 
months with a loss of half a million each 
month in local trade. No wonder, then, that 
the citizens of this city stood by me when 1 
took drastic, heroic measures to prevent. fur- 
ther rioting after that fatal Wednesday when 
the mob destroyed thousands of dollars’ worth 
of property, and when a number of persons 
were shot or otherwise injured. 

The story of that riot was told in all its 
details in the press of the country. Five: 
hours it raged—a storm of human passions— 
and then we had it under control. The police 
force was increased, armed and ordered to 
‘‘shoot to kill’’ if need be. When I sent out 
to buy revolvers for the deputies—who were 
sworn in as fast as the silk manufacturers 
sent us the candidates—I found there were 
only twenty-three. guns of any kind to be 
bought in all Paterson. This shows that the 
strikers were well armed, that they had been 
preparing for at least two weeks. 


THE ANARCHISTS PREPARED 


That they really carried deadly weapons 
was soon proven, As soon as word was re- 
ceived that they were approaching the first 
silk mill, I sent seven policemen, all the 
available men I could find at the moment, to 
intercept them. Before my men could step 
out of the patrol wagon one of the seven was 
shot, leaving six bluecoats to face a mob 3,000 
strong. In the wild throng there were at 
least 600 women. Indeed, in the front rank, 
a woman was wildly brandishing a club, ery- 
ing to the others to ‘‘Come on.”’ ‘‘Careful,’’ 
shouted the policeman in charge of the squad, 
“‘don’t shoot that woman,’’ At that moment 
a volley crashed from the depths of the mob— 
500 shots at least were fired. Simultaneously 
the six policemen began emptying their revol- 
vers, ever careful not to ht the woman leader. 

Next day, by request of the silk manufac- 
turers, who asked for the State’s fullest pro- 
tection, I telephoned the Governor to send 
troops. With a squadron of cavalry and eight 
companies of infantry, the silk district became 
as an armed camp. Peace reigned. 

In thus reviewing the recent labor troubles 
in Paterson I have sought to be impartial, as 
one who is responsible for law and order, 
whose sympathies are enlisted on both sides 
so far as each is in the right, and who wishes 
justice for all. 










. One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
sample 1902 Bicycle. 

1902 MODELS, $9 to $15. 
"01 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $iI. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to SS. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
to anyone on approval and ten days 

trial without a cent in advance. 
Earn a Bicycle distributing 1000 
catalogues for us. Write at once for 
bargain list and our wonderful 
special offer to agents. Tires, equip- 
ment, sundries, all kinds, half regular prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53 F, Chicago, Il. 








Are You Interested 


In the endowment of any church or chari- 
table institution? YOU CAN PURCHASE, 
by smail annual payments, a bond whic 
pays you AN INCOME AS LONG AS 
YOU LIVE, and endows that church or 
charitable institution in which you are 
interested, at your death. Address 
LEWIS S. RICH, MGR. 
CHURCH ENDOWMENT SOCIETY 
Church Missions’ House, NEW YORK CITY 














TWENTY = FIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


of houses costing from 
$1500 up sent on receipt of 
three dimes. No sketches. 
Fousesactuallybuilt,and 
cost named in each case. 












, BROOKS 
$17 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 














CHICAGO-KENT COLLEGE o LAW 


Law Department Lake Forest Universit 


Three years course, leading to degree of LL.B. Large 
Faculty. Prepares for admission to Bar in all States. | 


Write Secretary 


Extension preparatory course. Individual instruction. 
Elmer E. Barrett, Li.B., 1009 Title & Trust Bldg., Chicago | 





For Best Two 

Ul 
‘ Stories for Boys 
We offer One Hundred and Seventy-five Dollars in cash 
for the best two stories for boys, sent us before November 
15—$100.00 for the best, $75.00 for the second best. Length 
of story not material. Fair cash price _paid for other 


manuscripts accepted. Address, BOYS’ WORLD, 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 








Hanging Settees 
For the porchor house. Comfortable, strong and adjustable. Hand 
made of finest imported rattan. The first time such a settee has been 
offered ata ble price. Freight prepaid east of the Mississippi 
Write for catalog of Settees, Couches, House Trunks, etc., direct to factory. 


RATTAN NOVELTY 00., 129 E. South Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send us your address and we will 

a ay. show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
busi fully; r ber we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure, Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mieh. 




























We can direct you 


Toa Wall Paper dealer of responsibility and 
taste whouses Pittsburg Wall Papers. Avoid 
decorative mistakes. Write us. Book free. 
The Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa, 
W AN T ED Solicitors to sell installment Bonds; 
big pay; all or part time. Fine side 
ss _ line. Give references. 
AMERICAN BOND CO., 217 Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 












FOOD 


PRESSED HARD 


Coffee’s Weight on Old Age. 





When prominent men realize the injurious 
effects of coffee and the change in health that 
Postum can bring, they are glad to lend their 
testimony for the benefit of others. 

Mr. C. C. Wright, superintendent of public 
schools in North Carolina, says :—*‘My mother, 
since her early childhood, was an inveterate 
coffee drinker and had been troubled with her 
heart for a number of years and complained of 
that ‘weak all over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

Some time ago, I was making an official 
visit to a distant part of the country and took 
a dinner with one of the merchants of the 
place. I noticed a somewhat peculiar flavor 
of the coffee, and asked him concerning it. 
He replied that it was Postum Food Coffee. 
I was so pleased with it, that after the meal 
was over, I bought a package to carry home 
with me, and had wife prepare some for the 
next meal; the whole family were so well 
pleased with it that we discontinued coffee 
and used Postum entirely. 

I had really been at times very anxious 
concerning my mother’s condition, but we 
noticed that-after using Postum for a short 
time, she felt so much better than she did 
prior to its use, and had little trouble with 
her heart and no sick stomach; that the 
headaches were not so frequent, and her 
general condition much improved. This 
continued until she was as well and hearty 
as the rest of us. 

I know Postum has benefited myself and 
the other members of the family, but not in so 
marked a degree as in the case of my mother, 
as she was a victim of long standing.”’ 
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Chicago Musical College 


Established 1867. Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. 


COLLEGE BLDG., 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO. 
a i The Chicago Musical 





College is the largest 
and most complete 
school of its kind in 
America. 

Has the _ strongest 
faculty ever assembled 
in a school of musical 
learning. 

The College Building 
is the finest structure 
magi in existence devoted 

exclusively to a musical 
institution. 

Thesystem of instruc- 
| tion and arrangement 
of courses represent 
the outcome of 36 years 
experience. 


USiG 


School Acting 
Elocution 
| School: Opera 


COLLEGE BUILDING. Modern Languages. 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 

Dr, F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans Von Schiller 

William Castle Bernhard List E. Jacobsoh 

Rudolph Ganz Charles Gauthier 

Felix Borowski 

Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


37th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 8. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
OTE.—Applications for the 45 free and 150 jpevtted 
Scholarships will be received until August 15. 


32 Miles in 57 Minutes 


On a Country Road 
WITH A 








Herman Devries 










Motor Bicycle 


Mr. F. B. Hart, Chicago, says: “I never realized 
the pleasurable ibilities of the wheel until I 
rode a ‘Mitchell.’ The points most worthy are the 
high power of the Motor, steadiness of running 
and the general strength and simplicity of the 
machine. As evidence of this I have ridden 
32 miles on Illinois roads in §7 Minutes.” 

The Mitchell Motor Bicycle is an tdeal 
pleasure conveyance, combining the simplicity and 
safety of an ordinary wheel with the power and 
speed ofan automobile. Is specially adapted for 
business men and physicians _ Maximum cost of 
operating is 10c. for 50 miles. Under absolute con- 
trol, fully guaranteed. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
DEALERS ANO RIDERS WRITE FOR AGENCY. 


WISCONSIN WHEEL WORKS, Dept. 5, Racine, Wis. 














“ ” 
DEARBORN JUNIOR 
TYPEWRITER TABLE 
CABINET 
Made of golden oak, handsome finish. 
The cheapest, handiest and most 
serviceable piece of office furniture 
a.) made. Sold on approval for $10, 
charges prepaid east ot the Rockies, 
Use it 30 days; if not satisfactory, 
return it at our expense, and we will 
\ refund your money. Write for illus- 
1\-& trated catalogue of the famous Dear- 
born Cabinets. : 


\ 
DEARBORN DESK COMPANY + = _ Birmingham, Ala. 


















Direct from our Distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits, 
Prevents Adulteration. 


HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


PURE 7-year-old RYE 
4 FULL QUARTS $3.20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 


We will send you by prepaid 
express, 4 FULL QUARTS of 
HAYNER’S 7-YEAR-OLD RYE 
for $3.20. Try it and if you 
don’t find it all right and as 
good as you can buy elsewhere 
for double the money send it 
back at our expense and your 
$3.20 will be promptly refund- 
ed. Shipment made in plain | 
sealed case; no marks of any 
kind to indicate contents. | 


We make at our own distiller 
every quart of whiskey we sell, 
and our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, thus insur- 
ing absolutely pure whiskey and 
saving you the dealers’ big prof- = 
its. e have had 36 years of continuous suc- 
cess, and are regularly supplying over a 
quarter of million satisfied customers —con- 
vincing evidence that our whiskey pleases. 
You run no risk in accepting our offer. Your 
money back if you are not satisfied. Distillery, 
Troy, O. Established 1866. Capital $500,000.00, 
paid in full. 

WRITE NEAREST OFFICE 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 


226-232 W. Fifth St., DAYTON, 0. 
305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
82-84 E. Fifth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., 

, Utah, Wash., or Wyo., must be on the basis of $4.00 
for 4 QUARTS by PREPAID EXPRESS or $16.00 for 20 
QUARTS by PREPAID FREIGHT. 
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Observation Train opposite the Finish Line 


Cornell Freshman Eight 





The Victorious Cornell Eight 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING ASSOCIATION REGATTA HELD AT POUGHKEEPSIE, 


SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR 


‘DROWNED in the Red C!? might 
well be the epitaph of the oarsmen 
and backers of all the crews save 
Cornell that rowed on the Hudson 
on June 21. From start to finish it 
was that Red C, Cornell and Court- 
ney, that was ever in the van, never 
headed, four-oar, freshman and var- 
sity following each other in a quick 
succession of most impressive tri- 
umphs, until even the most ardeut 
and loud-lunged supporters of other 
crews lapsed into silence at. the 
hopelessness of urging their men 
in the stern-chase of those steady- 
rowing Ithacans, 

And Cornell thoroughly deserved 
every particle of her triple victory, 
for her crews never displayed pret- 
tier watermanship, while the stami- 
na, which upon one or two occa- 
sions was wanting two and three 
years ago, was all there this time. 
A sturdier and more perfectly mus- 
cled set never sat in a boat than 
appeared manning Cornell’s varsity 
7 shell as they paddled rhythmically 
up to the starting-line. At that slow stroke they were spac- 
ing a long lap, and the boat was steady on its keel, with a 
beautiful, easy run as the eight men came aft on their slides. 

No more unpropitious day in its early promise could have 
been found. It rained and blew, and the cast wind promised 
more before the afternoon should be over. But along about 
noon more cheering conditions were appearing. The wind 
was less, and only came in short-lived flurries, and the rain 
was occasionally ceasing. By three o’clock it was evident 
that as far as the water under the shells—and that was the 
most important point—was concerned it would be all right, 
no matter how much might fall from the heavens upon the 
spectators. And even then the fates were propitious, for 
although the skies darkened most threateningly several times, 
but little rain fell, and that, too, only upon the occasion. of 
one short trip up the river by the observatign train and never 
once during any one of the races themselves. 




















Coach Courtney, 
Cornell 

















Wisconsin Crew, which Came in Second 


Hence the crowd was a happy one and ever ready to take 
advantage of the passing incident for merriment and fun. 
As the train took its varied journeys up the stream one re- 
joiced at the allegiance to Columbia of the maid in the light 
blue stockings, felt a little dazzled by the brilliant red waists 
of two local supporters of Cornell, and wondered if the mixed 
red and blue streamers of one of Pennsylvania’s devoted 
adherents would “trun”? if the threatened rain should fall. 
Nor did Georgetown and Syracuse lack for support, the un- 
accustomed yellow of the latest comers making quite an 
Kastern contrast to the other flags. But the most enlivemmneg 
incident of the day, outside the races, was the sudden flash 
ing by of soubrette loveliness which stretched longing arms 
wt the press car, and, had the train been journeying at slower 
speed, might have occasioned defections in the ranks. 

The first race on the programme was the four-oar,  Al- 
though this is never a particularly popular one, it is of the 
greatest interest to students of rowing form as an indication 
of the style of the crews in the real race of: the day, the 
varsity. This may be better understood when it is said that 
the four-oared crews are, as a rule, the overrun from the 
varsity boats and from their number substitutes are drawn 
for the varsity boats should oceasion demand. Hence the 
style of rowing as shown in the four-oar is almost always 
clearly indicative of that which will later on be displayed by 
the men manning the varsity shells. It is true that these 
four-oared crews are the men who have been beaten out by 
their superiors in the struggle for the higher lionors, but 
that may be due to physique or endurance quite as much as 
form. No better demonstration of this fact could be found 
than in the last two years at Poughkeepsie, when Courtney 
has in his erews showed in each instance an especially high 
grade of watermanship as well as stroke in all his boats. In 
the four-oar this year there were but three entries—Cornell, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia—Cornell the heavier and more 
muscular in appearance, as the red and white was in the two 
other races as well. Pennsylvania started cleverly and 
sharply, rowing twenty strokes to the half-minute and jump- 
ing the nose of her shell ahead, Columbia also went off 
with a rush, but Cornell more deliberately. No sooner, 
however, had the shell got well under way than Cornell 
forged steadily to the front with a stroke that was well ear- 
ried through, long in the water, and getting the most of both 
leg drive and shoulder heave. At the half-mile Cornell had 
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nearly a length the best of it, and never came back. The 


Pennsylvanians steered atrociously iN 
yards of uncounted distance, but as they were clear ahead of 
The blue and 


and rowed over mit 
Columbia it was only themselves that suffered. 
white did, however, suffer indirectly, fo 
came up on them in order to straighten out Penusylvani 
with the result that it Hanlan’s men such a 
for an eighth of a mile as to pull them back a couple of 
lengths. Cornell finished in 10 5 
Pennsylvania in 10 minutes 54 
in 1] minutes 8 4-5 seconds. 

The freshman race was the best for over a mile that las 
ever been rowed between first-year men in this country. — It 
was a hot rle from the start, and the boats stuck 
together, Cornell winning on superior form and all the erews 
being well in it up to the Bridge. There wer 
Cornell, Wisconsin, Columbia, Syracuse and Peunsylvania- 


the referee's Jeozut 


Suction 


gave 


minutes 43 3-5 seeonds: 


1-5 seconds; and Columbia 


well 





strug 
live crews 


and they finished in the above order. Columbia this time vot 
a shade the better of the start, the Ithacans once more cou 
tent to get their boat running steadily rather than to jump 
her into the immediate lead. But as soon as the erews had 
settled down once-more the red and white boat pushed her 
nose sturdily out, eating up the water and convincing even 
the layman that, barring accidents, no crew could row het 
down. But the others hung on, albeit with higher stroke 
and more laboring—still they h Was to the 
point, and there was no shaking them off. At the Bridge 
Cornell had half a length on Wisconsin, who was lapped by 
Syracuse, who in turn was being collared by Columbia, 
while on Columbia’s flank seesawed Pennsylvania. After 
the Bridge Syracuse dropped back and Columbia pulled into 
the place, and the crews crossed the finish line—Cornell in 
3-5 seconds, Wisconsin in 9 minutes 42 4-5 
Ininutes Syracuse in 9 
Pennsylvania in 10 





ing on, whieh 


9 minutes 34 
seconds, Columbia in 9 
minutes 53 and 
seconds. 

By this time Cornell adherents were wild with delight and 
confident of a clean sweep, for Courtney had betrayed his 
unlimited confidence in without regard to 
what might happen to the freshman and four-oar, 


19 seconds, 


seconds, minutes 5 


his varsity erew 


When, therefore, the crews came to the mark for the 
main race of the day there were few indeed who had the 
temerity to expect anything but a further triumph for 


Cornell, But it was a grand sight to look out across the Hud 














BALMORAL CASTLE FOR WHICH QUEEN VICTORIA PURCHASED AN AEOLIAN 


Queen Victoria Purchased an Aeolian for the entertainment of her 

guests at Balmoral Castle. 

Thousands of people are taking their Aeolians and Pianolas to their 
Summc; H--nes for this same purpose and indeed these instruments 
are fast becoming a factor in the homes of all cultivated people. 


We have just published a very handsome brochure showing the royal palaces 
throughout the world in which is either a Pianola or an Aeolian. 

Aeolians $75 to $750. 

Orchestrelles $600 to $3500. 

Pianolas $250. 

May be purchased by partial payments. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 





Catalog I upon request. 


18 W. 23d St. New York 


PHOTO OF AEOLIAN BOUGHT 
BY QUEEN VICTORIA 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


make BIG 
Stereopticons Jt Peng 
the Public. Nothing atfords better opportuni- 
ties for men with 
We 
start you, furnishing 
c omplete outfits and 










OUR OFFER: six: 
* ad out 
and mail to us and we will 
send you free by return 
mail, postpaid, our latest 
big Special Buggy, Harness and 
Saddlery Catalogue also the 
most liberal Free Trial, Pay 
After Received Buggy 
Offer EVER MADE. 
From our own fae- 
tories we make, sell 5, Oe 


! 
and ship direct to st OARS ri ey 
our customers, all Vy 
LAYS 
















small capital. 


= a> 






at a surprisingly low 
=m cost. he Field is 
Large comprisingthe 
regular theater and 
lecture circuit, also 
local fields in Church- 
+8, Public Schools, Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our 
Entertainment; Supply Catalogue and special offer fully So. 
everything. Sent Free. CHICAGO PROJECTING co. 
225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Pabst beer 


IS always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops—pnever permitted to 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 


STAMMERIN 


Our new ee rovides accommodation for one hundred 
students. Large lec te re halls. Spacious gymnasium. ee Cc U R E D 


parlors Electric light. Hot water heating. Hardwood floo: 
every room. Surroundings homelike, moral and wholesome. aces lasting and permanent. 
Refer by permission to Hon. Wm. C. Maybury, Mayor of Detroit, Rev. Robert Stuart Mac- 
Arthur, D. » Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, New York City, Prof. Thos. C. 
Trueblood, University ‘of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, Prof. Robert Irving Fulton, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, aoe Ohio, Dr. Robert L. Randolph, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., Prof. H. H. Nicholson, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. Endorsed also 
by hundreds of ” graduates from all parts of the sae saga a Canada. 
Additional references furnished on request. r 200-page book ‘‘The Origin and Treatment 
FREE to any address for six riasuhed in tae to cover postage. Ask also 
““Phono-Meter,” a monthly paper exclusively for persons who 












kinds of BUG6 

SURREYS, WAGONS 
ete..at LOW — 
PRICES than any other factory in America. 
BUY A RIG UNTIL YOU GET OUR FREE CATALOGUE. 





DON’T 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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of Stammering” sent 
for a FREE sample mA of the ‘ 
stammer. Address all letters 


The Lewis Phono-Metric Institute, 93 Adelaide St. 


} 2, 
GEO. ANDREW LEWiS 
Principal and Founder, who 
stammered for more 


Detroit, Mich. 








than 20 vears 














KLIP-KLIP 








Trusses, Supporters, Elastic Goods 


Sold from maker 
to wearer at fac- 
tory prices. Write 
for illustrated cat- 
alogue. It is FREE. 


A complete 
manicure 
for man, 
woman, or 
child. 


THe POCKET 


Silver steel, nickel-pleted. Sent post-; URE on 
receipt of price, if your dealer hasn't it 
KLIP-KLIP CO., Dept.w, Rochester, N. ¥. 





25c. 








Hottinger Truss Co., 465-72 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 




















$262 BUYS A BUGGY 
(with top $33.50) of very ee jor 

UALITY, STYLE and DURABILITY. 
ntire output of two enormous 
factories, sold direct to 
consumer. We mfr. full 
line Buggies, Carriages, 
—— }| Harness, guarantee all 
goods, ship on approval. 
WE DEFY COMPETITION and 
SAVE DEALERS’ PROFIT. 
Money back if not satisfied. Sead for CaTaLocur and Spectat OFFER. 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 406 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


LET ME SELL YOVUR 
PROPERTY 


My methods differ from all others, 21 years 
f Suceessful Experience. Deseribe your 
property and name your best eash price and 
I will tell you by return mail just what I can 
do. Can sell most anything at a fair eash 
Makes no difference where you are 
Write today. 


Frank P. Cleveland, 4804 Adams Express Building, Chicago 


PATENT 


NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells Ww hat to In- 
vent for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to 
Inventors. O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 8306 St., Wash., D.C. 


BOOKKEFPING, S22hansnip 
+ PENMANSHIP 
etc., successfully taught by mail or no 
charges. POSITIONS secured. 10,000 
students. Booklet free. Add. DEPT. 21. 
DRAUGHON’S BUS. COL. Nashville, Tenn. 















Have You Got Rheumatism ? 


Try “Gloria Tonic.” Trial Box Free. Also illustrated 
book on rheumatism which will tell you all about your 
case. Address: John A. Smith, 4370 Germania Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Parker’s Hair Balsam 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growt 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair 
to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases and hair falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 

















COLLIERS WEEKLY 


son and see those six slender shells with 
their muscular occupants and think how des- 
perately the forty-eight bronzed giants would 
tight for the victory over those four miles of 
heartbreaking effort! At the word they 
sprang out almost level, Pennsylvania jump- 
ing just a little to the front. Theh, at the 
quarter-mile, the old story had been repeated, 
for there was that Cornell shell distinctly in 
the lead, Wisconsin, away out in the stream, 
being the only one that seemed at all capable 
of holding it; for all the other crews were 
holding on only with tremendous effort and 
markedly at the expense of the power that 
they were sure to need in the last mile. Cor- 
nell was some two points lower in stroke than 
any of the others and going far more smooth- 
ly. After a time the six crews broke into two 
distinct divisions, the leading trio being Cor- 
neil, Wisconsin and Columbia, while George- 
town, Syracuse and Pennsylvania, far more 
closely matched, weie fighting every inch of 
the way to see which should be head of 
that division, and which, alas!—depressing 
thought!—should be last. For a time after 
passing the bridge it looked as if Columbia 
might pull down Wisconsin, but the Western- 
ers responded and refused to come back. 
Then it became evident that the order of the 
first three was settled as Cornell, Wisconsin, 
Columbia, and the eyes on the observation 
train turned to the other three. No hotter 
struggle could be imagined, for all were 
lapped; but Pennsylvania, with a final des- 
perate effort, pulled up and literally wrenched 
herself into the top of the column, while Syr- 
acuse and Georgetown swept over the line 
locked, and so close that the latter had many 
who claimed to see her shell clearly a nose 
ahead. The officials, however, gave the place 
to Syracuse by a margin of three-fifths of'a 
second. 


The views of the coaches 
just previous to the race are 
always of interest. This time, 
when compared with the re- 
sults, they are worth printing in connection 
with the story of the contest. 

Charles Courtney, coach of Cornell: ‘*My 
crew has been greatly overrated. We are not 
worrying, but we expect the hardest kind of 
arace. Columbia I look upon as our most 
dangerous opponent. In fact, I think the 
race lies between Cornell and Columbia.’ 

Edward Hanlan, coach of Columbia: ‘*The 
problem with us is one of endurance. Our 
crew is as fast as Jast year’s for two or three 
miles. The question is what they can do in 
the last mile. The crew that beats us will, I 
think, have to better last year’s record, if the 
conditions are favorable. ”’ 

Ellis Ward, coach of Pennsylvania: ‘‘My 
crew is in good shape and well able to stand 
a hard four-mile race. The eleventh-hour 
change in the varsity may have some effect, 
but not enough, I think, to affect its chances. 
The crew that beats us will have to row 
mightily.’’ 

Patrick Dempsey, coach of Georgetown 
‘*My crew is an untried proposition for four 
miles. If the race were two miles we should 
not have much hesitancy in predicting the 
outcome, but we have hopes for the longer 
distance. ”’ 

Andrew O’Dea, coach of Wisconsin: ‘‘I 
have a good strong crew. The men are row- 
ing well together, and I am satisfied we will 
do well.”” 


COACHES’ 
VIEWS 


The question of the proper 


BUILD OF lines for an eight-oared shell 
RACING was further complicated by the 
SHELLS easy victory of Cambridge in 


the early part of this year 
in the Oxford-Cambridge boat race. It 
will be remembered that last year there was 
a great deal of interest displayed in the 
building and trial of a new boat called, be- 
cause it was built by the Brocas Company 
of Eton, the Brocas boat. This boat was 
designed by Dr. Warre, the headmaster of 
Eton School, and was a complete departure 
from English eight-oared shells as generally 
designed and built for the varsity boat races. 
This boat was 55 feet 10 inches long, or about 
8 feet shorter than the usual run of boats and 
than the boat used by Cambridge. It was 2 
feet 3 inches in breadth at about the middle 
point, or nearly 4 inches wider than the 
ordinary boat, 

In the race of last year, which was rowed 
in rough water and against a strong head 
wind, the Oxford crew in this boat was the 
winner. The ship certainly seemed to ride 
the rough water better than the narrower 
and longer shells, This season Dr. Warre 
designed another boat, making it a little 
longer and deeper than last year’s; but, 
the crew found it decidedly slow and, 
some two weeks before the race, went back 
to the Brocas boat of the previous season. 
The Cambridge crew against-which it rowed 
had a shell built by Sims of Putney which 
measured 62 feet 10 inches in length and 
was 23 1-4 inches in breadth opposite No, 4. 
In this boat the Cambridge crew defeated 
the Oxford crew rowing in the Brocas boat 
by some eight or nine lengths and had the 
race at its merey throughout. Thus the 
question has been raised anew, and as 
yet with no means of definitely settling it. 
The Brocas boat certainly was not built to 
carry the Oxford crew of this year. More 
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than that, it was old and had lost much of 
its stiffness, so that it was hardly a fair 
trial; but for all that, it is probable that 
Oxford will row in the ordinary boat again 
next year, leaving some one else to do the 


experimenting. 
The American team went 
INTERNA- down bejore the Englishmen 
TIONAL in the third game of the series, 
POLO fighting hard, but manifestly 


inferior as to mounts and out- 
classed in perfection of team play. This is 
not to say that there was not quite a lot of 
hard luck going against the Americans 
throughout, and especially in this final match. 
No word of this has, however, emanated from 
any of the players; for, as Mr. Keene said, 
“the Englishmen gave us a fair and square 
beating, and we shall want more team practice 
before we can win back the cup.”’ 

If the ball had only rolied a bit better, how- 
ever, the American contingent would have 
been treated to a goal or two more and the 
match would not have looked so very one- 
sided as the score indicates, 

There is no question but that the postpone- 
ments were manifestly to the disadvantage of 
the Americans. But they did not let this in- 
terfere with the spirit in which they worked, 
and they went into the final game to fight it 
out to the finish. In this game the American 
team was without the services of Cowdin, but 
J. M. Waterbury, Jr., who had been expected 
to replace Agassiz, played, as did Agassiz also. 
The American team was thus made up of J. 
M. Waterbury, Jr., R. L. Agassiz, Foxhall P. 
Keene and L. W aterbury, while the English 
team was made up of C. Nickalls, P. Nickalls, 
George Miller, and that host in himself, 
Walter H. Buckmaster. 

The turf was soft, but both sides set off for a 
fast game. The English team forced matters, 
Miller getting the ball well down to the Ameri- 
can goal, where Waterbury saved it. Keene 
then took it up to the English goal and there 
was a struggle there, but the Americans could 
not get it through, and Miller came with an- 
other clear run up to the American goal; but 
the umpire blew his whistle, and although the 
ball rolled over the line, there was discussion 
as to the claim. The umpires differing, the 
referee finally gave’ the goal to England. 
Then the Americans by fast play evened 
matters up with a goal by Waterbury. 

In the second period Buckmaster got going 
at his best, and shortly made a goal with a 
long stroke from mid-field; then Miller fol- 
lowed with a good pass out to Nickalls from 
the side, who scored the third goal for the 
Englishmen, Before the end of the period 
Buckmaster had repeated with another long 
shot from mid-field. In the third period the 
Americans improved in their team combination 
and repeatedly seemed to have the ball within 
scoring possibility, but the fates would not 
have it so and the ball would not go between 
the posts. Thereafter play slowed down some= 
what, but the ball was finally crowded down 
into the American goal, and the fifth score 
made for the Englishmen, so that at half-time 
the score stood 5 to 1 in favor of England. In 
the fourth, fifth and sixth periods Keene and 
J. M. Waterbury, Jr., worked like demons, but 
in vain; the Englishmen were too good. They 
added a sixth goal, and the game finished by a 
stroke from Miller winning the seventh goal 
for England at the very end of time, leaving 
the score 7 to 1 in favor of the defenders. 


The first game of the Yale- 


BASEBALL: Harvard series was played at 
HARVARD Cambridge after a postpone- 
vs. YALE ment from Thursday to Fri- 


day. There was very little 
to choose between the two nines in the first 
few innings, but, as in the Princeton series, 
the New Haven representatives seemed the 
steadier. Each side got men on bases in the 
early innings, but good work by the pitchers 
kept the runners away from home base until 
the fourth inning, when Yale’s fielder suc- 
ceeded in crowding a man home. 

Even then, on both sides their supporters 
felt that it was no one’s game. It was not 
until the seventh inning that Harvard fell 
down under the strain. In this inning 
Guernsey, the Yale captain, \batted to Carr, 
the Harvard third baseman, who fumbled the 
hit. Guernsey was safe on first. Little good 
did this do Yale, however, for he was caught 
out on second. Randall made an error which 
landed Miller on first, and then Chittenden, 
who was taking Littlefield’s place, owing to 
his better batting qualities, demonstrated the 
wisdom of the management by cracking out a 
fine three-begger past centre.” It scored Miller 
and landed Chittenden on third, 

Garvan, who is the mainstay of the Yale 
nine, added to his excellent score by putting 
in a single which, at this point, brought Chit- 
tenden home. Then Stillman, the Harvard 
pitcher, lost his nerve and sent the next two 
batters, Metcalf and Wear, to their first and 
second base. This filled up the bases, and 
Barnwall hit to Skiltar, the Harvard second 
baseman, who tried to put Garvan out on home; 
but Cote was equal to the occasion and sent a 
good safe hit out to centre, which Clarkin, the 
Harvard fielder, fumbled, thus Jetting in three 
more runs, Cote got third and home on Ker- 
nan’s wild tlirow to third. This gave Yale a 
score of 7 to 0, which Harvard in the eighth 
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tried desperately to overcome; but she could 
only get out two runs, and the game ended 
with the score of 7 to 2. 


Everything this season in 


HARVARD the baseball line between Har- 
vs. YALE, vard and Yale has tended to 
2d GAME the disappointment of the host 

of alumni who came back for 
their class and commencement festivities. 


The Yale nine overwhelmed Harvard at Cam- 
bridge, but Harvard retaliated in good mea- 
sure at New Haven on the following Tuesday. 
There was no chance for enthusiasm at either 
place, save for a few moments when Yale tied 
the score at 4 to 4 in the second game. But 
Harvard at once shot ahead again and made it 
a veritable Waterloo for Yale hopes. Clark- 
son pitched a splendid game tor Harvard, 
showing excellent control; he was magnificent- 
ly supported, especially behind the bat, and he 
batted terrifically as well, The Harvard men 
found Garvan—who has been the sole reliance 
of Yale, and hence overworked—to such an 
extent as to make him far easier to bat than 
in his normal condition. Yale’s base running 
in the early part of the game lacked the dash 
that has characterized it in some of the earlier 
matches, while Harvard’s had markedly im- 
proved. The day was a perfect one, with a 
wind which aided long hits to left field. The 
final score was 10 to 4 in Harvard’s favor, 
rendering a third game necessary. 





This ideal health and pleasure resort is located among the highlands of Southern 
Indiana, surrounded by 325 acres beautifully shaded lawn and hillside. French Lick has 


three springs with three grades of water—thus having a distinction possessed by no other 
of the great spas of the world. 


the strongest, contains three times more sulphureted 
hydrogen than any other spring on the continent. Vol- 
umes could be written from the conclusive evidence we 
have that the natural Pluto water at the springs has 
been the means of curing bowel, kidney, stomach and Jiver affections, inflammation of the | 
bile ducts by stimulating the biliary circulation, Lat dyson stagnation, modifying 
’ catarrhal conditions, congestions and a number of chronic liver lesions reputed incurable. 
The air is rich with oxygen the entire year, while nights are delightfully cool in sum- 
mer; the sulphureted hydrogen with which the atmosphere is highly charged precludes all 
possibility mf malaria and mosquitoes are unknown. The visitor to this resort may have 
the undisturbed indolence of the ‘‘Rest Cure,” or may take exercise in any of the various 
outdoor or indoor forms which are most to his or her liking. The noble and excellent | 
game of golf is a special feature, owing to this character of exercise being recommended | 


while taking the waters. 
‘ p is modern in every detail. A |™ 
The New French Lick Springs Hotel large four-story brick addition | 


has just been added, and all the conveniences to be found in the very best hotels of 





The State championship of 


THORP Massachusetts and the eee America are to be had here at very reasonable prices. All rooms are outside rooms, light 
DEFEATS for the Cory Cup at Wollaston and airy. Special rates on application. 
LOCKWOOD brought out some excellent 


Se FE. —Illustrated booklet giving full information in regard to the hotel and 
nt Free resort, together with railroad rates from any part of the country. 
Booklet also gives hotel rates. French Lick is in the picturesque section of Southern 
Indiana and is easily reached from all parts of the Address either 


FRANK J. REED, G. P. A., Monon Route, 210 Custom House, Chicago, or 
THOS. TAGGART, Mer., French Lick Hotel, - - - French Lick, Ind. 


golf and also gave an oppor- 
tunity for J. G. Thorp of Oakley to take re- 
venge upon Lockwood for the defeat adminis- 
tered to him a few weeks ago. Up to the 
opening of the third round there were left 
in Thorp, Lockwood, Richards, Smith, Cory, 
Grant, Falvey and Porter. It was a disagree- 
able day, and Grant found the conditions too 
bad for his going, so he defaulied to Smith, 
Lockwood beat Cory 2 up, Richards beat the 
long driver Falvey 3 up and 2 to go, and 
Thorp beat Porter 8 up and 6 to go. As was 
expected, Lockwood beat out Smith and Thorp 
disposed of Richards, thus bringing together 
the old rivals, Thorp and Lockwood, once 
more. The match was 36 holes, and Thorp 
preserved his form throughout, Lockwood go- 
ing off toward the end. Thorp’s medal score 
was 158 and Lockwood’s 165, Thorp winning 
4 up and 3 to play. 


nited, States. 














Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, Salt 
Rheum, Ringworm, itch, Ivy 
Poison, Acne, or other skin troubles, 


HyYDROZONE 


One of the most interesting will cure you. 


“ae peg apes - ah yore GS e Cures sunburn in 24 hours. 
was that played at Bay Ridge b h ree ey 5 ae 
CRESCENTS on June 21, between the ex- Z e f e grocer ‘ a e ang Heat _ nae 
it will stop itching at once, and surely 


cellent team of the Crescent 
Athletic Club and the Shamrock team of 
Montreal. The Creseents opened sharply on 
the visitors, and before they could check the 
onslaught the Brooklyn men had secured 2 
goals, making them in less than four min- 
utes. But at that point the Canadians seemed 
to recover their balance, and they came back 
at the home players in such a furious charge 
that by the end of the half they had piled up 
9 goals, while the Crescents had been unable 


cure, also will relieve mosquito bites. 


fibe cents 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physt- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by 
parasites, killing them without causing 
injury to the sufferer, naturally cures the 


to score further. The second half was pretty trouble 
evenly contested, both teams playing with 

desperation, but the Crescents could get but FRE to any one, sending me We. Se 
45 ale thi She rnelse seore > 2 cover actua pos age, Vlil send a 
5 goals, while the Shamrocks scored 6, thus bottle containing sufficient to prove the 


claims here made to your entire satisfaction. 
Address 


He’ll understand that you 
Wwant the Iittle ginger 
snaps that come in the 
In-er-seal package. 


leaving the final score 15 to 7 in favor of 


the Shamrocks. Pamphlet sent free. 


Prof. Chas. Marchand, 59 Prince St., N. ¥. 





Fifteen yachts in seyen 
GLEN COVE different classes started in 
RACE the New York Yacht Club 
races for the Glen Cove cup 

on Tuesday, June 24, Yachtsmen were 
somewhat disappointed in not finding the 
sloops Neecola and Weetamoe entered, but the 
owners would not risk defeat by entering 
them without adequate preparation. The dis- 
appointment was somewhat abated, however, 
by the stirring race between Mineola and 
Yankee. It was 11.30 when the smaller craft 
were sent off with /umma leading. Yankee 











CHEW 


BEEMAN’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
GUI 


Cures Indigestion 











and Mineola crossed at 11.46.15, the former 
getting the best of the position. In the D 
class for schooners Elmina beat Muriel 1 
minute 31 seconds. Yawls, Class G, Vigilant 
beat Ailsa by 36 minutes 17 secongls; sloops, 
Class H, Mineola won from Yankee by 3 min- 
utes 17 seconds, and in sloops, Class I, Hester 
won from Lelin and Isolde. 
WALTER CAMP. 





Th SQUARE 

© IDEAL ‘Steam Cooker 
| With Doors. Cooks a whole meal over 1 burner, 
on gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 
Has water guage and replenishing tube on out- 
side. Makes tough meats tender. Will hold 
i} 12 one-quart jars in canning fruits. We also 
\ fii make the world-renowned round Ideal Cooker 
i with whistle. We pay express. The House- 
keeper's Friend. Agents’ Bonanza, Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Agents wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 86 Toledo, 0. 












NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cincinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location un- 
surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guare- 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detention from business. For terms and full 
information address, 

THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 


and Sea-sickness. 





All Others are imitations 














The Reed Method for the cure of stammering is based on an actual 
class-room experience with nearly 2,000 stammerers t leads to 
Frac normal speech Write for book explaining methods to 


t 
RANK A. REED, 378 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





milled makes this ideal cereal— 


alsion . 





Ralston Breakfast Food 
It’s Ralston Breakfast Food that makes the children hearty and robust—that improves and strengthens both body and mind and delights by its flavor and 


wholesomeness all who use it. Won't you try one 2-Ib. checkerboard package? Only 15 cents at your grocer’s. 


$55 Gratiot St. 


NA 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 


1D pcunce 


GREAT SUMMER FOOD 


Begin the day right with Nature’s offering—a cooling and nutritious cereal. The whole wheat grain (so rich in gluten) carefully cleaned and scientifically 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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All Outdoors Belongs to the 


POCKET POCO 


The smallest complete camera. No matter how many 
big cameras you may own you need a Pocket Poco. 


It makes first-class pictures 3'4x4!4 inches, the 
correct size for enlargement or lantern slides. 
It is the onx/y pocket camera using either 
plates or films, and having a permanent 
ground glass for accurate focusing. 
Thoroughly equipped with a rapid recti- 

linear lens and iris diaphragm; an auto- 

matic shutter; a7-inch bellows; a 

perfect finder for snap-shot work; 

and an actuated spring-back. 

Weighs but 17 ounces. Measures 

1% inches thick, 444 inches wide, 

5% inches high. Examine the 

Pocket Poco at your dealer’s or 

send for the Poco book for 1902. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
516 Poco St., Rochester, N.Y. 























There are so many remedies 
offered for this complaint that we 
should be careful in selecting the 
right one What you really need 
is—not a mere purgative which will 
require increased doses and finally 





cease acting—but a well-seasoned 













medicine which. while it cleanses, , 

at the same time strengthens. “Grandpa, why don’t you get a pair of 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS can be ‘ ». Common 

taken continuously, one or two Wilson’s Sense Ear Drums 


every night and only benefit will 
They never become inured 


and throw that long tube away?” 


The use of trumpets, tubes, audiphones and 
other cumbersome and obsolete devices to 
aidthe hearing is being everywhere aban- 
doned since the appearance of these 


SCIENTIFIC SOUND D E A F N E s Ss 


CONDUCTORS FOR 


They are invisible and fit in the ear, are 
comfortable, and restore the hearing. Be- 
ware of imitations. The WILSON is the 
original and genuine. 

Physicians recommend them. Information 
and letters from many users free on request. 


Wilson Ear Drum Co., 162 Todd Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


follow 
to the system, and if stopped at any 
time, the functions will proceed to 
act in a natural manner. 

The solid extract of sarsaparilla 
contained in BRANDRETH’S 
PILLS, in combination with other 
vegetable extracts, make them the 
strongest Blood Purifiers known. 

For sale by Druggists. 
rf 






















“Master thinks Im a dandy — 
7 Mm Ng cocktails.” : 









can do it 
just as well 


Pour over lumps of ice, strain and serve 
SEVEN KINDS BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 


NEW YORK LONDON 





HARTFORD 


1O Tek PEOr Le 


’ Reduce Your Weight 3 to 5 Pounds a Week 


your flesh to the desired weight, you can retain it. You 
will not become stoutagain. Your face and figure will 
be well shaped, your skin will be clear and handsome 
you will feel years younger. Ailment of the heart and 
other vital organs will be cured. Double chin, heav 

abdomen, flabby cheeks and other disagreeable evi- 
es of obesity are remedied speedily. All patients 
2 my personal attention, whether being treated 
1 orin person; all correspondence is strictly con- 
fidential. Treatment for either sex. Plain sealed en- 
velopes and packages sent. Distance makes no differ- 
ence. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for my new book 
its cause and cure;—it will onvince you. 
— 











I know you want to reduce your weight, but probably 
you think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is 
worse than the disease. Now, let me tell you that not 
only can the obesity be reduced in a short time, but 

our face, form and complexion will be improved, and 
in health you will be wonderfully benefited. I am a 
regniar peneeeae physician, having made a 

jal of this subject. Here is what I will dofor you: 
First,reend youa blank to fill out; when it comes, I 
forward a five weeks’ treatment. You make no radical 
change in your food, but eat as much or as often as you 
lease. No bandages or tight lacir No harmful drugs 
norsickening pi!ls. The treatment can be taken _pri- 
vately. You willlose from 8 to 5 pounds weekly, 
according to age and condition ot body. Atthe end of 
fivé weeks you are to report to me and I will send fur- 
ther treatment if necessary. When you have reduced 


















on obesity: its ¢ 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D. 
24 East 23d Street New York 
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' gale, at great personal risk to himself. 
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ENGLAND’S SAILOR’ PRINCE 
By EDWIN EMERSON, Jr. 
Author of ‘‘A History of the Nineteenth Century,” Etc. 
‘(SEE DOUBLE PAGE) 


EK ROY EST MORT; VIVE LE ROY’’—the old medieval ery of changing mon- 
L archies—best expresses the revulsion of feeling with which Englishmen and the 
‘world at large received the startling information of King Edward’s sudden 
collapse on the eve of his so gorgeously prepared Coronation ceremonies, The abrupt 
transition from the joyous inception of an imperial revel to the general depression and 
dismay following the first tidings of the stricken King’s desperate condition was truly 
Shakespeariin in its dramatic intensity. 

The first official announcement of King Edward’s sinking health and the indefinite 
postponement of the Coronation pageant was read in Parliament on the afternoon of June 24, 
a Tuesday. One member of Parliament, T. P. O'Connor, has said that a shiver 
of the passing of the Angel of Death seemed to pass over the Commons. Members of the 
House began to rush hither and thither, in an apparently aimless fashion, but with that 
quiet aud want of outward demonstration characteristic of Englishmen, 


as 


THE NEWS AND THE PRINCE OF WALES 

Outside noisily jubilant crowds were still thronging the streets, and along the entire line 
of the projected Coronation parade could be heard the busy hammering and pounding of 
the thousands of carpenters and workmen engaged to erect triumphal arches and tribunes 
for the expected pageant. Suddenly all this stopped, as the ominous news spread swiftly 
from Parliament Square to the furthermost ends of Loudon, and the gay bunting and flags 
on the houses began to disappear. In Westminster Abbey organists and singers were 
rehearsing the Coronation anthem. They changed it toa litany. For the following Thurs- 
day, the day set for the Coronation, the Bishop of London ordered a day of prayer. 
Orders of estoppal were issued likewise to the ofticers in charge of the great projected 
military and naval demonstrations in London and Spithead. 

Characteristic of modern conditions was the fall of stocks at the exchanges of London, 
Paris and New York, as an immediate consequence of the bad news, and the severe finan- 
cial reverses sustained by English insurance companies which carried risks on King Edward's 
life and by the underwriters who had issued speculative policies against all kinds of risks 
and losses arising from a possible postponement or interruption of the Coronation festivi- 
ties. These latter insurance losses alone aggregated many million dollars. 

World-wide attention was inevitably drawn to the person of King Edward’s successor, 
Prince George of Wales, Duke of Cornwall and York, of whose life and personal traits up to 
that time little was known outside England. That this should have been so is owing partly 
to the unobtrusive personal characteristics of the man, as well as to the circumstances that 
for so many years made Prince George’s chances for the succession to the throne seem so 
exceedingly remote. Thanks to these circumstances, again, the education of young George 
was such that now for the first time in history (since William IV.) a prince of sea training and 
naval experience—in short, a sailor—stands ready, when called, to assume the rulership of 
the nation whose proudest boast it is that ‘‘Britannia rules the waves,”’ 
NAVAL CAREER OF THE PRINCE 


It is interesting to recall that the first occasion when Prince George appeared in public 


| before the English people was in 1872, at a drill of four thousand pauper boys enlisted to 
| serve on the training ships of the Royal Naval School. 


He was then seven years old, and 
was dressed in a sailor suit. Five years later, at_ the age of twelve, he entered the navy as 
an apprentice, together with his brother Clarence. He was placed under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Fairfax at Portsmouth. While there he won a prize for the skilful handling 
of his single rater in a sailing regatta and pulled an oar in a victorious crew of cadets. As 
a midshipman he cruised around the world on the Bacchante in the training squadron com- 
manded by Admiral the Earl of Clanwilliam. The squadron touched ports in the West 
Indies, along the coasts of South America, at the Cape, in Australia, the Fiji Islands, Japan, 
China, Singapore and Ceylon. Later, in 1882, Prince George went on another cruise through 
In the year 1883 he was fully commissioned as a midshipman on the 
Canada wnder Rear-Admiral Durrant, serving on the North American and West Indian 
stations. In 1886 Prince George received an appointment to H.M.S. Thunderer, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Stevenson, on the Mediterranean station. When the ship was 
docked at Malta for repairs he was transferred to the Dreadnought, wider the command of 
Rear-Admiral Bedford. Meanwhile Prince George had received his commission as a lieutenant 
of the Royal Navy in the course of 1885. About that time the Duke of Edinburgh, his uncle, 
was the British naval commander-in-chief on the Mediterranean, In 1888 Prince George 
was appointed flag-lieutenant to the Duke on H.M.S. Alexander. : 

During the three years that Prince George served on the Mediterranean station he paid 
several visits with his uncle, the Duke, to his other uncle, the King of Greece, at Athens, 
and he likewise visited the present Sultan of Turkey at Constantinople and the late Khedive 
Tewfik of Egypt at Cairo. It was during this period that the story of his morganatic mar- 
riage to the beautiful daughter of an admiral of the British navy at Valletta, in Malta, 
became public. Such a marriage was bound to be illegal, since under the laws of England 
no person in the direct line of succession to the throne may contract a marriage without the 
consent of the sovereign and Parliament. This reported marriage was authoritatively dis- 
claimed by the British Admiralty on the behest of Prince George’s father, then the Prince 
of Wales. 

After these years of Mediterranean service Prince George returned to England and volun- 
teered for another course of gunnery training on board H.M.S, Frcellent at Portsmouth. On 
the completion of this course he was appointed to the Northumberland, the tlagship of the 
Channel Squadron, under the command of Vice-Admiral Baird. Later he was placed in 
charge of a torpedo boat. While commanding this boat off the coast of Ireland he distin- 
guished himself by saving another disabled torpedo boat, drifting shoreward during a violent 
As a reward partly for this act of skilful seaman- 
ship and pluck he received his captain’s commission,“and was ordered, in May, 1890, to 
the command of the Thrush, a large gunboat despatched for service on the North American 
and West Indian stations. 


SAILOR, ORATOR AND STATESMAN 

So much for Prince George’s naval career, As a prince the future heir-apparent first came 
into public notice after the death of his brother, the Duke of Clarence, to whom he had 
always shown the warmest attachment. The Duke of Clarence at the time of his death 
was betrothed to Princess Mary of Teck, and the wedding was fixed for February 27, 1892. 
A month before the marriage was to be celebrated the Duke of Clarence died of pneumonia. 
Prince George was with his brother when he died. Scarcely a month after the Duke of 
Clarence’s burial it was reported that Prince George was to marry his brother’s bride-to-be. 
The match was declared to have been arranged by his grandmother, the aged Queen Victoria. 
At all events, Prince, George married Princess Mary (popularly called ‘*May’’) of Teck in 1893. 

Only very recently Prince George’s high oratorical jabilities and talent for statesmanship 
have foreed themselves upon the attention of the world. One of the first intimations of this 
was given by Prince George in his impromptu speech while touring through Canada, on the 
occasion of the assassination of President McKinley. He then said: ‘‘I take this the first 
opportunity to express in common with the whole civilized world my horror at the detestable 
crime which has plunged into mourning the great friendly nation on your border and has 





robbed the United States of their first Magistrate in the midst of the fulfilment ‘of the high 


and honorable duties of his proud position. The Duchess and I share with you to the fullest 
extent the feelings of sympathy which vou have manifested toward a people with whom we 
are connected by ties of friendship and of national esteem, and our hearts go out to the 
widow and bereaved family of the late distinguished and beioved President. *’ 

Later, on December 5, 1901, when Prince George had just returned from his seven 
months’ journey around the world, he delivered an address at the Guildhall dinner on the 
oceasion of his reception by the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen and the County Council! of Lon- 
don, in which he tellingly summarized the impressions of his travels and brought home to his 
hearers the thought that if England was not to be outstripped in her commercial race with 
foreign nations she must wake up and develop her colonial possessions, under more liberal 
laws and freer institutions. The speech created a great sensation, and was quoted in eatenso 
by all the London papers. Lord Rosebery referred to it admiringly in Parliament as ‘‘the 
most statesmanlike address we have been privileged to hear this year’? This speech alone, 
it ean be said, served to convinee Englishmen that on the accession of George V. to the 
throne England would have for her king a ruler with brains, 
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of much importance in taking his pleas 
ure complete—his game the best—because 
it will enable bim to Paw | longer and 
“with greater vigor, at Spee less expense 
of energy. 
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able to get O-P C from your dr 

supply you, postpaid, upon J receipt 0! price. 
No. 2 O-PcC lisie sack, elastic bands, §1.00 
No. 3 O-PeC silk sack, elastic bands, 1.60 


“The Struggle for Supremacy” 


= booklet giving the reasons why, under 
the rush and grind of modern life, OFO 


healthy. normal man should wear a 
Suspensory. IT'S FREE—write for 
BAUER & BLACK, 265-25th St. ‘chicago. S.A. 
these Mee facturers of Frost King and Frost 
‘hamois Vests, Rex Porous Pl 
lue-Jay Corn and Bunion Plasters. 


















OIL — SMELTER— MINES 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application, 


BUNIONS 


AND ENLARGED JOINTS 
RELIEVED AND CURED BY 


“POND’S TOE SPRING” 


Worn without inconvenience. 
Restores entire foot to its 
natural form and action. 
Sent on approval. Money 
back if not satisfied. Send 
outline of foot and write 
for particulars. 


M. ACHFELDT, 41 W. 24th St. 
New York. Suite I 
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THE 96HOUR SHIP 


By John R. Spears 


HE DEFINITE ANNOUNCEMENT 
that the Cunard Company would 
build two ships to cross the Atlantic 

at a sustained speed of twenty-five knots an 
hour brings the arrival of the four-day steamer 
close at hand. The details regarding these new 
fliers are meagre. We learn only that they are 
to be more than 700 feet long and that they 
are to have engines of 48,000 horsepower. 

Startling as these figures would have seemed 
no more than two years ago, the advance in 
the art of steel-making and engine-building 
has been great enough meantime to warrant 
the engineers in announcing, before a single 
keel-plate has been laid, that 48,000 horse- 
power on a ship more than 700 feet long will 
give her a sustained speed of 25 knots an hour. 

The fact is that a speed of more than 25 
knots an hour has already been obtained in 
a warship, the Russian cruiser Novik, built 
at the Schichau shipyards, and she is but 
375 feet long. Of course, this cruiser could 
not carry that speed across the Atlantic, but 
the North German Lloyd flier Deutschland, 
one of. the swiftest ships afloat, has a sustained 
speed. of 23.51 knots, with but 35,000 horse- 
power, and on one occasion she ran 601 sea 
miles in 25 hours—a rate of full 24 knots per 
hour. With their extra 13,000 horsepower 
the Cunarders can do the work. 

The chief point in which the Cunarders are 
likely to differ from the prevailing type is in the 
number of screws. The Deutschland divides 
35,000 horsepower between two screws. 
The new ship of the same line now building 
divides 40,000 horsepower between two 
screws. It seems as if that must be tHe 
limit of power to be transmitted through 
two shafts, and it is likely that the Cu- 
narders will have three screws, with 16,000 
horsepower on each—possibly four with 
12,000 horsepower each—giving equal power 
with less weight of machinery than twin- 
screw engines. The United States cruiser 
Columbia, the ‘*White Cyclone,’’ demon- 
strated the practicability of three screws. 

Meantime, however, plans are under con- 
sideration for the construction of ships that 
will cross from Sandy Hook in ninety-six 
hours—the genuine four-day ships. Ameri- 
can capitalists will furnish the money, but 
which of the lines now controlled by Ameri- 
cans will turn out the first ship of the kind 
is a question. Mr. J. P. Morgan and his as- 
sociates, in buying the Leyland line, had in 
mind the creation of a service of this kind. 

But the 96-hour steamer may be built by 
another line before Mr. Morgan’s docks are 
ready. The Cramps made plans for a 25- 
knot ship for the American line several years 
ago. The cost of materials and the indiffer- 
ence of Congress to the growth of American 
sea interests prevented the work then; but 
times have changed, and there is a rumor 
that new plans have recently beeu drawn. 

Mr. George Wilson of the Atlantic Ship- 
ping Company of New York has had plans 
drawn for a 96-hour ship to be driven by 
petroleum as well as turbines. Texas petro- 
leum as fuel has been adopted already by a 
number of ocean steamers—ships of the 
ordinary type—with great success. Weight for 
weight, oil is four times as efficient as coal. 

One has but to visit the Maritime Exchange 
in New York and mention the four-day ship 
to learn that a turning-point has undoubtedly 
been reached in the building of marine en- 
gines which is similar to that reached when 
screw propellers and the compounding of 
steam took the place of the old single- 
expansion, paddle wheel machinery. By the 
use of screws and compounded steam in- 
creased speed and more cargo capacity were 
obtained together. Now the machinery of 
the multiple expansion engines driving screw 
propellers has filled the ship as the old-style 
machinery filled the old ship. The Deutsch- 
land carries only 600 tons of cargo, where a 
freighter of less size can carry 12,000 tons. 

But the day of a wholly new style of ma- 
chinery is at hand. The new Cunarders will 
be the greatest of the present type of ships, 
just as their Etruria and Umbria were the 
greatest of single-screw ships; they will also 
be the last of the existing type, as the Htruria 
and Umbria were the last of the single-screw 
fliers. American capitalists have turned to the 
sea for profits just in time to take advantage of 
the greatest development of driving power 
known to the history of sea commerce. 


From 
“Drive to Put” 
use a ball that will get there 


ahead of the other kind made 
of poor material. Use the 


 ieeaeas Golf Ball 


well tried and popular. Made of pure 
Gutta-percha. Well painted—resilient— 
_won’t chip—accurate. Three sent post- 
paid in box upon receipt of $1.00 — or 
from your dealer. We allow liberal credit 
on old balls sent to us. Catalog Davidson 
famous Rubber Goods mailed free for asking. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 


odiex The World’s 
ODOMETER 


Playground 


FROM THE Colorado, 
Michigan, Canada, 
The Adirondacks, 
St. Lawrence River, 
W hite Mountains, 

Or the 


Sea Coast of New England, 


Best reached by the 


Biz F our 


Write for rates and folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’] Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Ass't G.P.& T. A. 
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$3.50 
Complete 


It Works While You Ride, 


requires no attention, and when you get 
there tells exactly how far you have 
traveled. The pleasure this gives cannot 
be described—it has to be experienced. 

Made for all standard wheel sizes for 
AUTOMOBILES and HORSE-DRAWN 
VEHICLES. Send for book or ask your 
dealer. Leading Automobile Makers fit 
the VEEDER ODOMETER FREE when 
you purchase. 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 15 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


Makers of Udometers, Cyclometers, Counters, Fine Castings. 




























CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
AND 95 CENTS buys this 
High Crace High ‘Are, 


Eight Dollars sien eee ict’ \rm 


Five-Drawer, Solid Polished, Antique Oak, aan Head 
Cabinet Sewing Machine the equal of sewing machines 
that cost TWICE TH} MONEY elsewher 
$10 45 for our 5-Drawer, DROP 

. HEAD Cabinet Celebrated 
NEW QUEEN Sewing Machine. 

2 85 for the standard ball bearing 

° BURDICK Sewing Machine. Ne wing Machine Made. 
OUR MINNESOTA, the equal of regular $50. oo an '60.00 agents’ machines. 
These and many other high grade machines, beautifully illustrated and fully 
described, the parts, mechanism and special features ip ur big, new free 
Sewing Machine Catalogue. You must wrice for it. We can 
surely SAVE YOU $16. Oo to $20.00 on ans kind of a machine. 


Three Months’ Free Trial s o any Sewing Machine Ordered. For 


Sewing Machine Catalogue, the 
most wonderful price offerings ever ma «eral terms, pay after 
received offer and THREE MONTHS: FREE TRIAL PLAN, 
cut this ad out and mail to SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 


A KNIFE | 










BEAUTIFUL 

{ DECORAT- 

1 MACHINE. 

for “the HI¢ ST GRADE 














THAT WILL. ¢ 
AND HOLD AN EDGE 












IVIDENDS— 


Risk a postal. Send us your name for 
prospectus of the Rayo Mining and 
Developing Co. of California. Every 
dollar invested in these shares will 
return you regular, handsome, dividends. 
MILLIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 
tric Water-Power Plant in connection. Not the 
ordinary mining proposition. Shares now selling 
at ground-floor price. Bank References. 


ROANOKE INVESTMENT oo 


512 Marquette Building 





Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. 
Blades are hand-forged from the finest 


every knife warranted. Handle is ar 
transparent composition more beauti‘ 
Beneath handles are placed name, : 
society emblems, etc. 


S ue 118, 2 blades, $1.’ 
ENATOR J No. 120, 3 blades, lou Wanied 















STYLE (No: 122, 4 blades, 1.85 Everywhere 
Send 2-cent stamp for catalogue. 

If interested in agency work send for agent's terms. 

Novelty Cutlery Co., 40 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 


HUTCHINSON, GOLDSMITH & COMPANY 


Exclusive Eastern Financial Agents, 53 State St., Boston, Mass, 

















NEVER SLIPS or 
TEARS 











GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 
















PATENT SUSTAINED BY U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


AVOID INFRINGEMENTS-—INSIST ON THE GENUINE 
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FOR THE NAME 


Sample by poll, 25c. 
Pakalogue ON EVERY LOOP anal 
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LOOK 











“LAKE SHORE LIMITED”: 


Leaves New York 5.30 every afternoon via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
Arrives Chicago 4.30 next afternoon via LAKE SHORE. 
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